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attention that its importance and significance in rela- 

tion to both English and American constitutional his- 
tory have justified. It was the outgrowth of the development 
of democratic institutions in England, and transplanted on 
American soil all of the great principles of Magna Charta and 
of the many confirmations of and additions to the charter 
which had been making English constitutional history for the 
previous four centuries. It secured all of the rights and liber- 
ties that had been wrested by English freemen from unwilling 
kings. It guaranteed to the freemen of the colony the fran- 
chises of free-born Englishmen including the right to partici- 
pate in person and as individuals in their own form of govern- 
ment. An assembly of freemen was established and the laws 
passed by this assembly did not need the approval of king or 
parliament. It recognized as no other colonial charter did the 
principle of no taxation without representation. It introduced 
an entirely new type of colonial government. Maryland was 
made a colony palatine. It went a step further than the con- 
stitution and laws of England and opened wide the door for 
the establishment of real religious liberty. It is a document 


T HE Royal Charter of Maryland has never received the 
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that should have a preeminent place in American colonial his- 
tory. An added interest is given to it at this time by the ap- 
proach of the tercentennial observance of the founding of the 
Maryland colony so that a study of its provisions is timely. 


I 


The true historical significance of the Maryland charter 
cannot be fully appreciated without a study of its antecedents 
considered in the light afforded by the panorama of English 
history. At the very inception of the undertaking of the 
Maryland foundation we find the figure of George Calvert, 
the first Lord Baltimore, standing out in bold relief against 
a dark and sinister background of political intrigue and re- 
ligious animosities. Politics dominated religion and, as for 
religion, most men in that day, to quote the words of Dean 
Swift, had just enough “to make them hate one another and 
not enough to make them love one another.” 

That Lord Baltimore remained aloof frorn the partisan in- 
fluences that surrounded him is revealed by his life and char- 
acter. He was tolerant in a day of intolerance, open-minded 
during a reign of bigotry, kind and considerate of others when 
cruelty was easily excused and quickly condoned, charitable 
in his opinions of his fellowmen when harsh judgment was 
the order of the day, and was above reproach in his family and 
private life when a refined immorality spread its thin veneer 
over the lives of men and women. He made known a change 
of religious faith when that meant for him the surrender of 
high office with all the emoluments, prestige and influence that 
went with it and the liability of incurring the penalties and 
disabilities of the many laws against Catholics that were on 
the statute books at the time. This step was taken by him 
when the rising tide of Puritanism seemed to be slowly but 
surely driving the Church to which he had given allegiance, 
out of the realm of England. No historian has ever been 
heard to say that Baltimore’s change of faith was not sincere. 
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Bancroft said’ that he “preferred the avowal of his opinion 
to the emoluments of office.” 

It was made easy in those days to conform to the established 
religion of England and it would have been a simple matter 
for Baltimore to have followed the path of least resistance by 
concealing his real faith behind a mask of Protestantism. 
This many of his contemporaries had done and there was every 
material inducement for him to have availed himself of this 
subterfuge. His open profession of his religious faith not only 
set him quite apart from other men of his day but it had deep 
significance historically for it turned his eyes toward America 
as a possible refuge for his new co-religionists and finally 
resulted in the founding of the Maryland colony. 

Lord Baltimore announced his conversion to the Catholic 
Faith in 1624 and tendered to King James his resignation as 
Secretary of State. Just how long he had contemplated taking 
this step is not certain but most historians agree that he had 
been leaning toward the ancient Faith for some considerable 
time. His first colonial project unhappily for him was 
launched on the bleak coast of New Foundland where he had 
been allured by a prospectus of one Captain Whitbourne 
which would have done justice to modern high-powered sales- 
manship. One winter spent on this inhospitable shore led him 
to seek refuge in a sunnier clime. The charter of Avalon was 
granted in 1623 but there can hardly be a doubt that Baltimore 
was a Catholic at the time it was granted. Oldmixon in his 
“British Empire in America” published in London in 1741 
says that Baltimore was a “Romanist” when he procured the 
grant of his New Foundland colony, giving that as the reason 
for the colony being called Avalon “out of veneration to the 
memory of Joseph of Arimathea who is fabled by the Papists 
to have landed in Britain and to have built a chapel for the 
Britons whom he converted to Christianity at Glastonbury, 


1Hist. of the U. S., Vol. I, p. 239, 18th ed. 
“British Empire in America, Vol. I, p. 8. 
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Somersetshire, then called Avalon.” Eggleston says’ that “his 
charter of Avalon naturally left open a door for the toleration 
of the faith to which he was already attached.” 


II 


It might be inferred from a hasty reading of the Maryland 
charter that it was concerned chiefly with the giving of broad 
rights to the proprietary but a closer examination will disclose 
among the provisions dealing with the domain of Lord Balti- 
more clauses recognizing for the first time in a colonial grant 
certain fundamental and natural rights of the colonists which 
are briefly but clearly defined. In the tenth section is to be 
found full acknowledgment of the ancient rights and privi- 
leges of free-born Englishmen which had come down from 
Magna Charta and its various confirmations. These rights 
were to be held and enjoyed without “impediment, molesta- 
tion, vexation, impeachment or grievance” of the king or his 
successors on the English throne, “any statute, act or ordinance 
or provision to the contrary thereof notwithstanding.” 

The Maryland charter was patterned largely after the char- 
ter of Avalon and both were prepared by Lord Baltimore him- 
self. No doubt he had assistance and advice. This aid came 
largely from Lord Arundel of Wardour, an influential mem- 
ber of the Catholic nobility who had been interested in a pre- 
vious project of a Catholic settlement in America and who but 
for his death would probably have shared in the Maryland 
venture, and from members of the English Jesuit mission with 
whom Lord Baltimore had the closest relations. It is not to 
be wondered at that English Catholics should have sought to 
perpetuate the rights and liberties of the Great Charter. With 
their liberties restricted by the recusant statutes passed in the 
reign of Elizabeth and reenacted in the reign of James, they 
naturally looked upon Magna Charta in the light of a sacred 


3Beginners of the Nation, p. 225. 
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heritage which had been obtained for them as well as for all 
Englishmen by a great Primate of their Church. 

It is to Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, more 
than to any other one man that England owes her Magna 
Charta. From the moment he assumed his duties as Primate 
of England he became the mighty champion of the rights of 
the English people. He used all the power and influence of 
his position in the Church to uphold the ancient customs of 
the realm against the personal despotism of the king. “As 
Anslem had withstood William the Red, as Theobald had 
withstood Stephen, so Langton prepared to withstand and 
rescue his country from the tyranny of John.” It was Lang- 
ton who compelled the king to deal with the barons not by the 
force of arms but by process of law and it was he who made 
possible the meeting of the king and barons on the field of 
Runnymead. Maurice says:° 

It is to Langton to whom the most trustworthy authorities point as the 
procurer of peace and the mediator between king and barons at this famous 
meeting. Here was the result of Langton’s influence, that the formal asser- 
tion of the separation of church and state had become the strongest bond be- 
tween them and the liberties of the church had become united with and almost 
absorbed with the liberties of the nation. 


England needed a man of God to deal with the most 
despotic of all her kings. Langton knew King John better 
than did the Pope who had had some previous dealings with 
him and had brought him to terms. Innocent III listened to 
the claim of the King that the barons had extorted concessions 
from him by the use of illegal force and he ordered the ex- 
communication of the barons if they did not relinquish the 
charter and resort to peaceful measures to gain their ends. 
The Archbishop refused to publish the Bull of excommuni- 
cation. For this he was suspended from the Primacy and 
made his way to Rome. Langton who was a native born Eng- 
lishman was just stubborn enough not to yield an inch from 


*Green’s Hist. of the English People, Vol. I, p. 226. 
5Stephen Langton, p. 194. 
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the position he had taken even though he knew that by so 
doing he would continue to incur the disfavor of the Pope. 
On the death of Innocent, Langton gained the favor of Hon- 
orius III] and was permitted to return to England but not 
before he had obtained the promise that so long as he lived no 
other Papal legate should be sent to the English church. 
Thereupon, according to the authority of Green,’ “the direct 
interference of the Papacy in the government of the realm 
came to an end.” “Even these services,” says this same his- 
torian, “were small compared with his services to English 
freedom. Throughout his life the charter was the great ob- 
ject of his care.” 

As soon as Langton returned to power in the reign of Henry 
III he lost no time in demanding a fresh confirmation of the 
charter. When one of the king’s councilors protested that it 
had been extorted by force and was of no validity Langton 
warned him not to “throw a stumbling block in the way of the 
peace of the realm.” The wrathful insistence of the Arch- 
bishop was sufficient to make the King and his councilors 
promise and grant confirmation and obedience. 

Although Magna Charta was considered fundamental law 
it became always expedient and sometimes necessary to secure 
confirmation in succeeding reigns. Sir Edward Coke reckons 
thirty-two instances where the charter was solemnly ratified. 
After the death of Langton it was due to the zeal of the Cath- 
olic clergy, sometimes in the face of Papal protection granted 
to the kings, that the many confirmations of the Great Charter 
were obtained.* 

A religious character and solemnity were given to the char- 
ter by the frequent pronouncement of excommunication upon 
all who violated its provisions. During the reign of Edward 
I the pronouncement became a regular ceremony at each ses- 
sion of parliament and was so worded that the penalty would 


6Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 240. 
7Green, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 240. 
8Hallam’s Middle Ages, Vol. II, p. 554. 
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fall not only on those who invaded the rights of the Church 
under the charter but likewise on those who violated any rights 
of the people.’ The charter was required to be read twice a 
year in all the cathedral churches. This religious back- 
ground of Magna Charta and the support given to it by the 
Church offered provocation during the Protectorate, when 
there was intense prejudice against anything that had to do 
with the Church of Rome, for a writer to disparage the im- 
portance of the charter by referring to it as “this Magna 
Charta intended for the advancement of the powers of Anti- 
Christ.” 

It was Stephen Langton who made Magna Charta more 
than a mere redress of the grievances of the barons. He gave 
it the heart and soul that made it a living entity fostering the 
growth of constitutional law in England. He had the vision 
to foresee that a formal recognition of natural rights was 
needed for the administration of justice and for the protection 
not only of the barons but of all the freemen of the realm. 
He refused to separate the freedom of the Church from the 
freedom of the laity and he extended the liberties of the 
Church to the common people for he considered “the cause of 
the whole people was worthy to be considered the cause of 
God and Holy Church.’”™ 


III 


During the life time of Archbishop Langton there was fast 
growing up a school of philosophy which was showing the 
true relation of man to the will of God and bringing Divine 
law to bear upon the affairs of men so as to afford protection 
to person and property. This philosophy has come to be gen- 
erally known as the teaching of the Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages. It was a teaching designed to force upon kingship a 


%Mott, Due Process of Law, p. 38. 
10Td., ibid., p. 53, n. 31. 
Maurice, Stephen Langton, p. 272. 
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sense of responsibility toward its subjects, to instil in subjects 
an appreciation of their dignity and worth and to resurrect 
in a lethargic Church a realization of its Divine mission in 
order that the principles of natural justice might prevail. 

This philosophy which affords the real background of 
Magna Charta has been too often clouded in the study of the 
growth and development of democratic institutions of gov- 
ernment. It is here that the real genesis of the great prin- 
ciples of self-government that were guides for the framers of 
the American constitution is to be found. Not only Langton 
who was schooled in this philosophy but many of the clergy 
who followed him, including the great Religious Orders, en- 
deavored to apply these teachings to the affairs of government 
and so gradually freed the English people from the thraldom 
of despotic kings. It was just after the death of Langton that 
the friars of St. Dominic and St. Francis came to England and 
spread the teachings of the Schoolmen in the towns and cen- 
ters of learning. Green has pointed out the influence and 
value of this when he says :” 

Politically indeed the teaching of the schoolmen was of immense value, 
for it set on a religious basis and gave an intellectual form to the constitu- 
tional theory of the relations between the King and people, which was slowly 
emerging from the struggle with the crown. In assuming the responsibility 
of a Christian king to God for the guod government of his realm, in sur- 
rounding the pledges whether of ruler or ruled with religious sanctions, the 
mediaeval church entered its protest against any personal despotism. The 
schoolmen pushed further still to the doctrine of a contract between king and 
people; and their trenchant logic made short work of the royal claims to 
irresponsible power and unquestioning obedience. 

Some three centuries after Magna Charta and nearing the 
time when Lord Baltimore and his advisers were framing the 
charters of Avalon and Maryland the followers of St. Ignatius 
were found interpreting this same philosophy. Green in a 
later chapter of his history says in reference to the new influ- 
ences following the Elizabethan Renascence :” 


12Qp. cit., Vol. I, p. 251. 
13Qp. cit., Vol. III, p. 9. 
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Writers and statesmen were alike discussing the claims of government 
and the wisest and most lasting forms of rule; travelers turned aside from the 
frescoes of Giorgione to study the aristocratic polity of Venice; and Jesuits 
borrowed from the schoolmen of the middle ages a doctrine of popular rights 
which still forms the theory of modern democracy. 


Suarez had declared that civil sovereignty was resident in 
the people, and Bellarmine had contended that all govern- 
ment was based on the consent of the governed. “It depends 
on the consent of the people to decide whether kings or consuls 
or other magistrates are to be established in authority over 
them,” wrote Bellarmine in his famous De laicis. He even 
went so far as to assert that the people could change a kingdom 
into an aristocracy and an aristocracy into a democracy.” It 
was at the time when young George Calvert had a seat in the 
first parliament of James that Bellarmine challenged the doc- 
trine of the Divine right of kings invoked by James and con- 
tended” that “the people never so transfer their power to the 
king as not to retain habitual power in their own hands.” 

There is no question but that there were strong Jesuit in- 
fluences behind Lord Baltimore’s project of American col- 
onization. Records in the Jesuit archives show that the Mary- 
land venture was supported by the whole body of the Society 
of Jesus.” It was in great measure due to the influence of the 
Provincials of the English mission, Fathers Richard Blount 
and Henry More, and of Father Andrew White of the Mary- 
land mission, that liberal principles guided the first Lord Bal- 
timore in the foundation of the Maryland colony. Father 
Blount came from one of the leading families of the English 
nobility and Father More was a great-grandson of Sir Thom- 
as More, the martyred English Chancellor and author of the 
“Utopia.” Lord Baltimore had close relationships with all 
three and particularly so with Father White to whom he 








































14D¢ laicis or the Treatise of Civil Government, Fordham Press, p. 27; The State 
and the Church, by Ryan and Millar, pp. 96-97. 


15The State and the Church, p. 116. 
16Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Chap. III; Johason’s 


Foundation of Maryland, p. 30. 
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wrote a touching letter during the winter of privation and suf- 
fering at Avalon offering to share with his Jesuit friend “the 
last bit.” It was Father White who wrote the Declaratio 
Coloniae outlining the purposes of the colony and the terms 
and conditions offered to the settlers, and he was in close and 
constant touch with Lord Baltimore during the last years of 
his life when he was completing his plans. He was placed at 
the head of the American mission, sailed with the Pilgrims of 
the Ark and the Dove and became the beloved “Apostle of 
Maryland.” The influence of these English Jesuits must not 
be lost sight of in the study of the antecedents of Maryland 
liberties. 


IV 


The Maryland charter recognized the right of self-govern- 
ment. It gave to Lord Baltimore and his heirs “for the good 
and happy government of the said province, free, full and 
absolute power” to make, ordain and enact laws but “with the 
advice, assent and approbation of the free men of the same 
province or of the greater part of them or of their delegates 
or deputies whom we will, shall be called together for the 
framing of laws when and as often as need shall require.” 
There was no provision that these laws should have the ap- 
proval of either king or parliament. For the administration 
of law, power was given to establish courts of justice includ- 
ing courts of final appeal and last resort. Soon after the col- 
ony was formed the assembly of freemen demanded and the 
lord proprietor yielded the right to initiate all legislation. In 
the first code of laws passed by the assembly of Maryland 
Freemen is found this provision which is quite explicit:” 
“The inhabitants of this Province shall have all the rights 
and liberties according to the Great Charter of England.” 
These early Roman Catholic legislators did not intend that 
the sacred heritage left to them by Stephen Langton should 


17Maryland Archives, 82. 


-) 
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be denied them in their new home and although these rights 
were recognized in the charter they lost no time as soon as the 
power to initiate legislation was conceded to them in passing 
this enactment. For more than four centuries Magna Charta 
had exerted a powerful influence upon the constitutional his- 
tory of England and now this same influence was being trans- 
ferred to the jurisprudence of the American colonies. All 
the colonies claimed the rights and liberties under the Great 
Charter, if not by express grant, at least by implication. 
Through colonial laws and later through State and Federal 
constitutions the classic wording of the pledge of King John 
in the thirty-ninth article of Magna Charta that “no free man 
shall be taken and imprisoned, or disseized or exiled or in 
any way destroyed nor will we go upon him or send upon him 
except by the judgment of his peers or by the law of the land” 
finally took form in the great concept of “due process of law” 
which is the very foundation of the American government.” 


V 


There is one feature that is not only peculiar to the Mary- 
land charter but is of the greatest interest to the student of 
constitutional history and that is the provision exempting the 
colony from taxation by the English government. This is 
found in the twentieth section. The King bound himself, his 


heirs and successors to 

at no time hereafter set or make or cause to be made, any importation, cus- 
tom or other taxation, rate or contribution, whatsoever, in or upon the dwell- 
ers and inhabitants of the aforesaid province or upon their lands, tenements, 


goods or chattels within the said province, or upon the goods or merchandise 
within the said province to be laden within any ports or harbors of the said 


province. 


There was to be no taxation without representation in Mary- 
land. The power of assessing taxes no longer rested with the 


18Mott, Due Process of Law, p. 136. 
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king or parliament but was placed directly in the hands of the 
colonists themselves. There was also a provision in the char- 
ter that the grant itself should be received as a “sufficient and 
lawful discharge, payment and acquittance” if any attempt 
were ever made at any future time to levy a tax upon the free 
colony of Maryland. 

To appreciate the full significance of the incorporation of 
this principle in the Maryland charter it is necessary to con- 
sider the antecedents of the principle itself. This was no 
original idea of Lord Baltimore nor of his advisers. It was 
but the reaffirmation of a right demanded and obtained by an- 
other Catholic Primate from another unwilling English king. 
It was in the reign of King Edward I, with “the clergy out- 
lawed, the baronage in arms and the merchants beggared” by 
reason of the King’s heavy impositions to meet the multitude 
of his necessities, that there came a train of events leading to 
armed resistance. It was largely due to the action of Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey, then Primate of England, that there was 
obtained from the King the Confirmatio Chartarum, next 
to Magna Charta the most important document in English 
constitutional history. This charter was used as a model for 
all subsequent confirmations of the Great Charter. It was a 
reaffirmation of Magna Charta and the Charter of the Forests 
and in addition contained a set of laws which deprived the 
Crown of its assumed right of arbitrary taxation. By the pro- 
vision of one of these laws, the King granted” 
to archbishops, bishops and other folk of Holy Church, as also to earls, 
barons and to all the commonalty of the land, that for no business from 
henceforth will we take such manner of aids, tasks, nor prises but by the 
common consent of the realm and for the common profit thereof, saving the 
ancient aids and prises due and accustomed. 


Although King John at Runnymead had been called upon 
to relinquish the claim to levy taxes without the consent of the 
nation, yet the concession was not lived up to and had become 


19Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, Vol. I, p. 63. 
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a dead letter. The concession was thought to bear so heavily 
upon the Crown that in the first confirmation of the charter 
made early in the reign of Henry III, it had been reserved 
for future consideration.” Green attributes the omission of 
the article restricting the royal power of arbitrary taxation to 
the temporary absence of Archbishop Langton.” Langton’s 
suspension had proved a severe blow to the barons leaving 
them without a leader when the success of their efforts were 
dividing them.” Upon examination we find the law that no 
taxes should be levied by the king “without the consent of the 
realm” first became effective nearly eighty years after the vic- 
tory of ‘““The Army of God and Holy Church” at Runnymead. 
Here was the rea! birth of the principle of no taxation with- 
out representation. It was mainly due to the “combined cour- 
age and prudence” of the English barons “and to the patriotic 
exertions of Archbishop Winchelsey,” says Taswell-Lang- 
mead,” “that we owe the addition of ‘another pillar to our 
constitution not less important than the Great Charter itself.’ ” 
As Lingard points out :* 


If we are indebted to the patriotism of Cardinal Langton and the barons of 
Runnymead, the framers of the great charter, we ought equally to revere the 
memory of Archbishop Winchelsey and the earls of Hereford and Norfolk. 
The former erected barriers against the abuse of the sovereign authority; the 
latter fixed the liberties of the subject on a sure and permanent foundation. 


As Archbishop Langton had extended the rights and lib- 
erties of the Church and barons under Magna Charta to the 
freemen of the realm, so his successor Archbishop Winchelsey 
was careful to extend the grant of freedom from arbitrary tax- 
ation to “all the commonalty of the land.” ‘Thus did these 
two great Primates of the Church show their holy zeal for the 
rights of the common people. 


*°Lingard, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 264. 

*1Id., ibid., Vol. I, p. 240. 

22Green, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 235. 

*3T aswell-Langmead’s English Constitutional History, p. 267. 
24Op. cit., Vol. III, p. 269. 
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Unless we bear this in mind we lose the real significance of 
a Catholic lord acting largely on the advice of Catholic clergy 
obtaining this same important concession for all the freemen 
of his American colony. The principle of no taxation without 
representation is the very foundation of political freedom. 
“Only when this principle of justice was first practically rec- 
ognized,” said John Fiske,” “did government begin to divorce 
itself from the primitive bestial, barbaric system of tyranny 
and plunder and ally itself with the forces that in the fullness 
of time are to bring peace on earth and good will to men.” 


VI 


When the right of the English government to tax the Amer- 
ican colonies was challenged by the leaders of the colonies 
they at first turned to Magna Charta for the justification of 
their stand. As the Revolutionary movement gained momen- 
tum they appealed more to the spirit than to the letter of the 


charter and finally they had recourse to the doctrine of natu- 
ral rights as expounded by the Schoolmen and by Bellarmine 
and Suarez. “Side by side with the idea of the common law 
as an element in the English constitution had arisen the con- 
ception of natural law and natural right. The doctrine of 
natural law was elaborated by such thinkers as Suarez and 
Grotius.”” The English had appropriated this doctrine and 
endeavored to weave it into the warp of common law.” This 
same trend is found in the American revolutionary period. 
Evidence of this is in the declaration of Alexander Hamilton™ 
that “the sacred rights of mankind are not to be rummaged 
for, among old parchments or musty records. They are writ- 
ten as with a sun-beam in the whole volume of human nature 
by the Hand of Divinity itself and can never be erased or 
obscured by mortal power.” 


Beginnings of New England, p. 31. 

26Dunning, Political Theory, p. 137. 

27Mott, op. cit., p. 47. 

28“The Farmer Refuted,” Works of Hamilton by Lodge, Vol. I, p. 113. 
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Maryland was the only colony that could claim the Stamp 
Act was in direct violation of the terms of its charter. One of 
the courts of Maryland held that the act was unconstitutional 
being in contravention to the royal charter. The first success- 
ful resistance to the enforcement of the Stamp Act was in 
Maryland.” Franklin at one time claimed that the Pennsyl- 
vania charter prohibited parliament from taxing the colony 
but when asked to point out the specific provision to support 
this claim he was unable to do so and fell back on the assertion 
that the act violated the rights of Englishmen as declared by 
Magna Charta and the Petition of Right. While similar ex- 
emptions were granted to other colonies these were for short 
periods but under the Maryland charter the period was per- 
petual. Chalmers, English lawyer and Royalist, who spent 
several years in the colonies in the pre-Revolutionary period, 
wrote several interesting treatises on colonial affairs. He says 
that the exemption in the Maryland charter gave “peculiar 
strength to the Maryland claim” but contended that the ex- 
emption was not intended to operate against the powers of 
parliament, being nothing more than the reassertion of the 
principle maintained by the House of Commons against the 
royal prerogative in the Petition of Right of 1628 which 
antedated the Maryland charter. He overlooked the fact that 
the same exemption was in the Avalon charter which in turn 
antedated the Petition of Right by four years. As a matter 
of fact the exemption from taxation in the Maryland charter 
was clearly intended to operate to the entire exclusion of all 
taxation by the English government.” 


VII 


Under the royal charter Maryland became a colony pala- 
tine. The palatine form of government for minor principal- 


29Riley’s History of the General Assembly of Maryland, 277; Andrew’s History of 


Maryland, p. 279. 
39McMahon, Historical View of the Government of Maryland, p. 163. 
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ities, now used for the first time for a colony, came into use in 
England during the thirteenth century, the counts or earls 
palatine ruling over entire counties as independent princes 
swearing homage and fealty to the king. At the time of the 
granting of the charter the bishopric of Durham was the only 
complete instance of a county palatine in England. The same 
rights were given to the Lord Proprietary of Maryland “as 
any Bishop within the Bishopric or County Palatine of Dur- 
ham in our Kingdom of England ever hath.” ‘The ancient 
bishopric of Durham with its majestic Norman Cathedral 
mirrored in the clear waters of the Wear had long been a 
semi-independent dominion. Under this form of government 
the lord proprietary stepped into the place of the king but, an 
elective assembly being provided for, the sovereignty of the 
proprietary was limited and safeguarded. The colonists re- 
tained all the rights and privileges of English subjects with 
the right to hold, inherit and acquire lands and they were free 
to trade with England or with any friendly foreign power. 
The colony of Maryland was not only a miniature England, as 
one historian has described it, but it was practically an inde- 
pendent government and under the rule of a wise and benefi- 
cent lord proprietary the charter provided the best form of 
government possessed by any of the colonies. 

On the question of religion the charter was more remark- 
able in what it omitted than in what it contained. There was 
no provision making it mandatory to establish a State Church 
nor was there anything to prevent separation of Church and 
State. Mere “license and faculty” were given to found 
churches and when and if founded they were to be constituted 
and dedicated according to the laws of England. The Church 
of England was not mentioned and churches other than the 
established Church could be erected and maintained. In the 
early days of the colony chapels were erected for both Cath- 
‘olic and Protestant worship and this was clearly permissible. 
The grant was given to receive “the patronages and advowsons 
of all the churches” but this, too, was optional and not manda- 
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tory. The grant was never exercised while the House of 
Baltimore remained in the Catholic Faith. There was no ne- 
cessity for an established Church or of a State religion in 
Maryland and no Church was established until after the over- 
throw of the proprietary government. ‘“God’s holy and true 
religion” was to suffer no prejudice or diminution but the pro- 
visions of the English laws relating to test oaths and enforced 
conformity were carefully omitted. As Father Hughes has 
said” the Catholic Proprietary left “in their native habitat” 
the whole net work of penal laws and “those sanguinary and 
predatory intrigues which still found England a happy hunt- 
ing ground and were to keep Ireland a rich preserve for two 
centuries to come. And keeping a free hand for equipping 
conscience and religion with their rights, he assured civil free- 
dom of a respectable and genial home.” Under the broad 
terms of the charter the Lords Baltimore established for the 
first time in America a free religion in a free State. 


310p. cit., Vol. I, p. 243. 





The American Cult of Despair 


CHARLES PHILLIPS, M.A. 


stories, or for that matter almost any other volume of 

Russian literature, with very few exceptions, one rises 
from one’s reading with the feeling of having spent an hour in 
the company of neurotics. “Are all the Russians nervous 
wrecks?” one asks. And the American reader almost invari- 
ably adds to that question a complacent and self-gratulatory 
exclamation: “Thank God, we’re not like that!” 

However much we may enjoy Dostoievsky and Tolstoy and 
the rest of them, we indulge in them, after all, as in curiosities, 
as in something entirely removed from ourselves. We admire 
the things a Russian can do with his pen, but we admire them 
most, perhaps, because we feel that we never could and never 
can do such things. And we say to ourselves that we don’t 
want to do such things; we don’t want ever to get into such a 
frame of mind, such a state of soul, as that—too morbid, too 
introspective, too uncomfortable. It isn’t healthy. 

Sometimes we pause to consider what could have made the 
Russians as they are. If ninety-nine per cent of the Russian 
writers are neurotics; if there be only one Gogol with his lusty 
if brutal Taras Bulba, or only one Turgeniev with his invig- 
orating contrasts between Russian dilettanteism and the youth- 
ful vitality of other peoples; if there be but a very few of such 
among a hundred epileptic Dostoievskys, with their con- 
science-killing Raskolnikovs—why, we ask, is it so? What 
is the blight on the Russian mind that makes it see life as a 
sodden futility, and living a sordid tragedy? 


Prerias « G down a book of Chekov’s plays, or Gorky’s 
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Conrad drops a word in his “Under Western Eyes” which 
helps us to an explanation; and Conrad, Pole that he was, and 
Russia-born, was just near enough to and far enough from 
his Russ cousin to understand him as we cannot. Conrad’s 
word tells us of “that propensity of lifting every problem from 
the plane of the understandable by means of some sort of 
mystic expression” which, as he says, is “very Russian.” He 
calls this “Russian simplicity,” “a terrible corroding sim- 
plicity in which mystic phrases clothe a naive and hopeless 
cynicism.” 

Well, then, we conclude, cynicism is the word, cynicism is 
the key to this curious Russian complex which betrays itself 
in the Russian writers. “In its pride of numbers,” we read 
on in Conrad, “in the strange pretensions of sanctity, and in 
the secret readiness to abase itself in suffering, the spirit of 
Russia is the spirit of cynicism.” 

Cynicism comes of injured pride. There is in man a certain 
pride which, if killed, makes him rise above himself, “step- 
ping stones of our dead selves”; but the same pride, if 
wounded, festers and makes man diseased. And this disease 
presents one invariable symptom, sophisticated self-pity. 
Disgust of life, disgust of their fellows, disgust of everything; 
these are outstanding characteristics of the Russians as they 
reveal themselves to us in the bulk of their writings. But self- 
pity is at the root of it all. What is the matter with Chekov’s 
Carlotta Ivanovna when she cries, “I do want to talk, but I 
haven’t anybody to talk to... . I haven’t anybody at all. I’m 
always alone. .. . And I don’t know who I am, or why I 
live”? Plainly, there is just one thing the matter with Car- 
lotta Ivanovna. She is feeling sorry for herself. And Russian 
literature is a vast chorus of Carlotta Ivanovnas. 

Sometimes, with their eternally self-focused, turned-in eyes, 
these Russians hit exactly upon a cure for their ills, although 
nearly always they are, by the time they arrive at that point of 
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perception, too enervated to apply the remedy. Turgeniev, in 
“On the Eve,” reveals more than the disease; he suggests a 
remedy. The code of Dmetri Insarof is the remedy. Katia, 
in Alexey Tolstoy’s “Road to Calvary,” has a moment of clear 
insight. “What we want,” she declares, “are simpler hus- 
bands, more children, and to be nearer the grass. It is so long 
since I’ve walked barefoot in the grass.” “But,” as Ivan 
Ilyitch in the same novel remarks, “instead of life we get ink 
and paper. You can’t think how much ink and paper we 
make!” 5! 

No wonder they are bored. “I’m bored—bored—bored,” 
whines Masha, one of Chekov’s “Three Sisters.” Irina echoes: 


Where, where has everything gone? Where is it all? O God, my God, 
I’ve forgotten everything, everything. . . . I don’t remember what the 
Italian is for window — or, well, for ceiling. . . . I forgot everything, 
every day I forget it, and life passes and never will return. I am already 
twenty-three, I have already been at work a long time, and my brain is dried 
up. I’ve grown thinner, plainer, older—at twenty-three ?—and there is no 
relish of any sort, and time goes, and it seems all the while as if I am going 
away from the real, the beautiful life, farther and farther away, down some 


precipice. 


That’s a sad state for a girl of twenty-three to be in, we, in 
what we boast of as our vigorous health, comment; and we 
make the comment with a certain complacency. We can’t 
imagine a young American [rina of twenty-three feeling like 
that. The old refrain of our self-satisfaction murmurs in the 
back of our minds, “Thank God, we’re not like that.” And it 
repeats itself more emphatically when we hear Masha’s re- 
sponse to Irina’s complaint. ‘To live,” cries Masha, “to live 
and not to know why the cranes fly, why babies are born, why 
there are stars in the sky... . Either you must know why you 
live,” she finishes in a desperation of futility, “or everything is 
trivial, not worth a straw.” We, we say, don’t feel that way. 

But Leo Tolstoy felt that way; he felt that he could give no 
reasonable meaning to any single act of his own life. “Ts it 
not senseless,” he asked once, in his diaries, “to labor at what, 
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however much you try, can never be finished? What is it for? 
What does it lead to? I have no intellectual and, above all, no 
poetical delights. I look upon everything as though I were 
dead.” 

“How thin you are!” Raskolnikov exclaims to Dostoiev- 
sky’s Sonia. “Whatahand! Like a dead hand, Sonia.” And 
Sonia answers, “Oh, you don’t understand, I’ve always been 
like that.” It isn’t impoverishment of the body that poor 
Sonia reveals, but impoverishment of the spirit. “It was clear 
that she was stripped to the very depths.” And could any 
man be more “stripped to the depths” than Gorky when he 
spoke those most desolating words in all literature, “to stand 
firmly is to stand knee deep in mud”? | 

Raskolnikov stands “knee deep in mud” when he stands be- 
fore Sonia voicing the utter futility of life as he lives it: 


What’s to be done? Break what must be broken, once for all, that’s all. 
. . » Men won’t change—Nobody can alter it. It’s not worth wasting effort 
over it. Yes, that’s so. That’s the law of their nature, Sonia . . . that’s 
so... . So it has been till now and so it will always be. A man must be 
blind not to see it! .. . Everything seems stupid when it fails. Understand 
me! I want to find out something else. I want to find out and quickly 
whether I am a louse like everybody else. 

Perhaps I’ve been unfair to myself [Dostoievsky’s hero goes on gloomily]. 
I told you just now I couldn’t keep myself at the university. I could have 
earned enough for clothes, boots, and food. Rasumikin works. But I turned 
sulky and wouldn’t. (Yes, sulkiness, that’s the right word for it!) I sat in 
my room like a spider. You've been in my den, you've seen it... . And do 
you know, Sonia, that low ceilings and tiny rooms cramp the soul and the 
mind. Ah, how I hated that garret! And yet I wouldn’t go out of it. I 
couldn’t on purpose! I didn’t go out for days, and I wouldn’t work, I 
wouldn’t even eat, I just lay there doing nothing. At night I had no light, I 
lay in the dark and I wouldn’t earn money for candles. I preferred lying 
still and thinking. And I kept thinking . . . and I had dreams all the time, 
strange dreams. . . . You see, I kept asking myself then: Why am I so 
stupid, that if others are stupid—and I know they are—yet I won’t be wiser? 
Afterwards I understood that that would never come to pass, that men won’t 


change. ... 
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Our Western complacency is stirred to indignation at words 
like these. We change, we tell ourselves; we grow. Life, to 
us, is something more than standing knee deep in mud or sulk- 
ing in a garret like a spider. There is, we declare, as Stuart 
Sherman once said, a “fine bravado” to life for us. 

But alas, we have that “fine bravado” scarcely off our 
tongues before something happens that makes us wonder if 
we are really as “vigorous” and “healthy” as we thought. We 
hear the same Stuart Sherman telling us that there are certain 
writings in our own literature which are “steeped in a natur- 
alistic melancholy and tinged with a philosophical bitterness 
of which American literature before Mark Twain showed 
hardly a trace.” 

“Before Mark Twain’? Why does Sherman mention Mark 
Twain? Is not Twain the perfect voice of our “fine bravado,” 
of the gusto, the health, the resilience, the vigor of American 
life? Surely, we are not to look to so representative an Amer- 
ican as Mark Twain for naturalistic melancholy and philo- 
sophical bitterness, for that cynicism of injured pride which 
rises out of the heart of balked individuality, which looks at 
life as a jaundice, reads history, sees man, the race, Christian- 
ity, all civilization, through a glass murkily? The Russians 
may do that. But not we. Then we hear another voice 
speaking: 


In five or six thousand years, [this voice declares to us] five or six high 
civilizations have risen, flourished, commanded the wonder of the world, then 
faded out and disappeared and not one of them except the latest invented any 
sweeping and adequate way to kill people. They all did their best—to kill 
being the chiefest ambition of the human race . . . but only the Christian 
civilization has scored a triumph to be proud of. . . . Two or three centuries 
from now it will be recognized that all the competent killers are Christians; 
then the pagan world will go to school to the Christian—not to acquire his 
religion, but his guns. 


Well, we remark, it would be just like them, these futili- 
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tarian Slavs, to read the history of man in such a light, to take 
all the hope, all the selfless idealism out of life. But, if the 
Russians want to think that way. ... 

We make the remark with a slight uneasiness, however, for 
there is a familiar accent in that voice. It disturbs us even 
while we protest that such a view of life, of our Christian civ- 
ilization, is too pessimistic for us. We are optimists. Mark 
Twain was an optimist, wasn’t he?—Twain, our great jocund 
one, our Jovian laugher. And then, the next words we hear 
give us a veritable chill; they confirm us in our fear and our 
uneasiness. Yes, that was a familiar voice. It was Mark 
Twain’s own voice, his own words. And now he is speaking 
again, echoing with scorn our “optimist.” ‘That word,” he 
says, “‘perfectly disgusts me.” And all this while we have been 
priding ourselves on our “healthy American optimism” ! 

We turn back to our Russians for comfort. Job’s comfort 
it may be; but at any rate, we say, it bears us out in our conten- 
tion that it is among the Russians, after all, and not among us, 
that views of this kind are characteristic; such utterances 
among our own are only special and accidental. Here, then, 
for our comfort is Alexey Tolstoy’s Jadov, a perfect type of 
the self-impregnated individualist. “A man,” Jadov tells us, 
“is born for a short span of life to freely develop his genius 
and his passion.... There is only one issue. To destroy to the 
roots the present world civilization, and on the liberated and 
desolated earth to begin to live for oneself.” ‘To live for 
oneself”? Yet that is exactly what Mark Twain was saying. 
Russian cynicism? Russian individualism? 

“No,” our Russian friend may well answer, “no, it is Amer- 
ican individualism, American logic, good Walt-Whitman law- 
unto-yourself philosophy, good, sound Emersonian doctrine.” 
Whereat, if we beg him to please be just a little consistent, he 
will quote this for our edification: 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. With consistency a 


great soul has nothing to do. Every man finds a sanction for his simplest 
claims and deeds in the decisions of his own mind. Absolve you to yourself 
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and you shall have the suffrage of the world. No man can afford to waste 
his time in compunctions. All man’s prayers are a disease of the will. 


It takes a bit of the wind out of our sails to be reminded that 
it was no Russian who wrote those words. It was an Amer- 
ican, an American whom we are taught to revere as a spokes- 
man of our ideals and a teacher of our souls. Yes, Emerson; 
the same Emerson who, asking us to solve the problems of life 
with this self-destructive doctrine of self-absolving selfness, 
in the same breath tells us that this is the best of all possible 
worlds. Apotheosis of inconsistency! Likewise of egocentric 
individualism. And where, we ask, is there room for life and 
the zest of life under such a dispensation as this, which in- 
nately connotes no other ultimate but moral anarchy, boredom, 
and the self-disgust born of self-satiation? Disease of the will, 


for sure! 


III 


Are there, then, symptoms of a disease of the will in usP— 


not because we pray, but because we are become too egotistic, 
too self-centered, too sophisticated, too self-absolving to pray? 
It takes an enthusiastic man to pray; and there is no enthu- 
siasm in a diseased will. Was it disease of the will that made 
the bright-souled Harper of Israel dance before the Lord? Or 
was it disease of the will that made the sophisticated Michol 
scorn him for his dancing? Michol was cursed with barren- 
ness for that scorning; is not sophistication always barren? Is 
there any fruitfulness in it? 

These strangely un-American utterances out of the mouths 
of our most American of literary spokesmen do, indeed, dis- 
turb us. What is the matter with us, we begin to ask, if we 
have feelings and thoughts like these? Is it that man, making 
a god of himself, eventually and inevitably must find that he 
cannot worship himself forever, and that his self-worship 
must perforce end in self-pity and self-disgust? Is it that 
finite man challenging the infinite makes noises like the 
champing of the bridle? Are we then, like these Russians, 
come to this? Is there a festering sore in this American soul 
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of ours that we thought so joyous and strong? What is the 
matter with us, we repeat; what has come over us? Has some- 
thing happened to us—is it the World War? 

No, it is not the World War, that universal scapegoat 
blamed in our time for every ill of the age. Sometimes, it is 
true, reading a comparatively recent novel like the “Road to 
Calvary” of Alexey Tolstoy, with its madly anarchic Jadov, 
we may think that it was the World War that put the angry- 
hearted blight of disease on the Russian soul. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the worst of the Russians’ neuroticism appears in 
their pre-war literature. As Sonia said, “I’ve always been 
like that.” And have we, too, “always been like that”? If 
Stuart Sherman sets Mark Twain off as a delineating figure 
in American literature, showing him to us as an influence cal- 
culated to poison the wellsprings of our natural zest for life, 
may we not, glancing further back, back, let us say, to Emer- 
son, come to realize how much deeper the roots go than to the 
Twain of our own day; how incipient in us is that disease, 
which is born of a pride, destined by its very nature to be 
wounded, to fester, and to breed a chronic ill? 

But, look here, we protest, all this sort of thing, this 
anarchical individualism does away with morality, the sole 
safeguard of society. And the voice of Mark Twain speaks 
again. “There is no morality. Morality is pure expediency. 
We receive moral laws only from man.” 

“But perhaps there is no God at all.” When Dostoievsky’s 
hero of “Crime and Punishment” spoke those words, we were 
only curious. We labeled them “Russian,” and passed on to 
see what the next strange dictum might be. But now we hear 
it in our own accent. Disturbing. And more disturbing as 
the voice of Twain goes on quizzing us and answering for 
us. He asks: 


And what is man? ... the temple empty, the idols broken, the worshipers 
in their graves, nothing but you, a remnant, a tradition, belated fag-end of 
a foolish dream, a dream that was so ingeniously dreamed that it seemed real 
all the time . . . nothing left but you, center of a snowy desolation perched on 
the ice summit, gazing out over the stages of that long trek and asking your- 
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self would you do it again if you had the chance? . . . Anybody that knows 
anything knows that there was not a single life that ever was lived that was 
worth living. Not a single child ever begotten that the begetting of it was 


not a crime. 


That sounds dreadfully like Chekov’s Masha. But it is 
from the most popular and the most revered of American 
writers. 

Have such ideas crept into American literature, we exclaim! 
And we begin now to grasp the full meaning of Stuart Sher- 
man’s words, “steeped in naturalistic melancholy . . . tinged 
with philosophical bitterness.” Are we, then, already arrived 
at the futilism, the negativism, the defeatism, of the Russians? 
Is life to us nothing more than self-centered, Emersonian an- 
archism, cynical Twainist expediency? Is life itself a curse, 
begetting life a crime, the very word existence a malediction? 
Is there nothing in life at all? 

You’re right [Mark Twain replies]. Nothing exists. Life itself is only a 
vision, a dream. Nothing exists, all is a dream. God—man—the world— 
the sun and moon, the wilderness of stars—a dream, all a dream. They have 
no existence. Nothing exists save empty space—and you. And you are not 
you—you have no body, no blood, no bones, you are but a thought. There 
is no God, no universe, no human race, no earthly life, no heaven, no hell. 
It is all a dream—a grotesque and foolish dream. Nothing exists but you. 
And you are but a vagrant thought, a uséless thought, a homeless thought, 
wandering forlorn among the empty centuries. 


IV 


It is one thing to hear Russians talk like that. It is one 
thing to hear Alexey Tolstoy’s Chebutkin droning out his 
“Perhaps I don’t exist at all, O, if only I didn’t exist! Per- 
haps we only think we exist.” Or the same author’s Bezanov 
declaring languidly that “Everything is an illusion, a delirium 
registered on our brains.” Or Gorky’s Rumin: ‘We don’t 
exist; there’s nothing on earth; we don’t really live, it only 
seems we live.” One thing to listen to Russians uttering 
thoughts like this. But when we overhear them in our Amer- 
ican accent, spoken to us plainly as we read the pages of our 
American masters, it is frightening. “As for reading,” re- 
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marks Epikhodov in Chekov’s “Cherry Orchard,” “I read 
various remarkable books, but I cannot understand the direc- 
tion I myself wish to go—whether to live or to shoot myself.” 
Staring at the bold sad pages of some of our chief American 
writers, we ask ourselves if we are getting to the point that 
Leo Tolstoy reached, afraid ever to go anywhere with fire- 
arms on him, for fear he’d kill himself! 

Andry Prosorov, another of Chekov’s group, puts the ques- 
tion for us thus: “Why do we, almost before we have begun 
to live, become dull, uninteresting, lazy, apathetic, useless, un- 
happy? Why?” Epikhodov’s only answer to that is, ‘“Some- 
thing will happen.” And Alexey Tolstoy’s Elisaveta Kievna 
cries out: “Terrible things will happen, terrible things that 
will make life so interesting that we will live with every part 
of our being—and not go about bored, with our hair down 
our back.” 

Is life no longer interesting to us? Is life already for us 
grown so dull and uninteresting that terrible things must hap- 
pen to give us a new zest for it? Are we going about with our 
hair down our back? 

The picture of Dame Liberty a la Americaine en deshabille 
is not a particularly inspiring one; and when she begins to 
open her classic lips to emit such utterances of Elisaveta’s in 
the drawling accent of Samuel Clemens or with the precise 
and bespectacled gesture of the Sage of Concord, isn’t it a bit 
disconcerting? “If I had money,” says Elisaveta, “I would 
race over Europe in a motor car until I had fallen down an 
abyss.” ‘That’s neuroticism for you, sheer nerves. And we, 
we reflect, are a nervous people. And we have the money and 
the motor car. And there is an abyss. The Russians have 
shown the abyss to us. 

In the face of Raskolnikov we see a look, not in his eyes 
alone, but stamped on every sharpened feature, a look of such 
despair, such desolating, devastating frustration, that we draw 
back in fear. Is it the reflection of a look that is coming into 
our own eyes? Is it the look that is in the eyes of our Sher- 
wood Andersons, our Theodore Dreisers, our Ernest Heming- 
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ways, our Eugene O’Neills?—in the eyes, say, of Nina Leeds, 
Sam Evans and his mother, Charlie Marsden and Doctor Dar- 
rell?—all that sad, self-pitying, self-disgusted crowd, growing 
more and more numerous in contemporary American litera- 
ture, to whom life is only a sham, a self-saturated interlude 
between nothing and nothingness? We turn away from that 
“Russian look.” But do we turn away only to repeat the words 
of Alexey Tolstoy’s Kaleria: ‘When I go out I always carry 
with me a vague hope. But when I return I return alone’? 


V 


Alas! for these poor Russians, we cry in pity. (It is not 
self-pity already, is it?) They are, indeed, as Conrad tells us, 
“victims of disgust, of disenchantment, often of remorse. 
They detest life, the irremediable life of earth as it is, whereas 
we Westerners cherish it.” 

Do we? And if we don’t, why don’t we? What is it that is 
taking the enthusiasm of life, the bright strong gusto of life, 
out of our natures and out of our literature? What is this im- 
poverishment of the spirit that makes us lift up in salute to life 
a hand as dead as the dead hand of Sonia, that makes us forget 
that we once knew why we live, why stars are in the sky, why 
cranes fly, why babies are born? What is it that is stripping 
us to the depths and draining us of all the grandeur and nobil- 
ity that once was in us? Is it the cynicism of wounded finite 
pride? Is it the baffling knowledge that we cannot absolve 
ourselves unto ourselves? Is it that we, who thought our- 
selves gods, have found ourselves only creatures, and raging 
at the revelation have made ourselves less than godlike and 
worse than godless? Is it that we, who by birthright are 
Titans, have come to the confusion of Dante’s Nimrod with 
his colossal babbling? Nimrod is nothing but a symbol of 
sky-mounting, heaven-defying intellect gone mad. 

“O Lord,” cries Lopakhin in Chekov’s “Cherry Orchard,” 
“O Lord, you’ve given us huge forests, infinite fields, endless 
horizons. We ought to be giants.” 

We ought to be giants. 
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the first two decades of the twentieth century first saw 

light in the village. The population is eighty-five per 
cent peasant and traditionally, or in aspiration at least, small 
landed proprietors, possessed with a zeal for private accumu- 
lation inherited from generations of small-property owners. 
This traditional individualism constitutes a more solid basis. 
for Capitalism than for Communism. It is this supremely im- 
portant social fact which Soviet policy essays to overcome; the 
hub around which planned and systematic class policy re- 
volves. Part of the twenty-eight billion rubles invested in 
agriculture as set forth in the Five Year Plan has for its pur- 
pose the creation of cadres of agricultural producers with 
Communistic attitudes towards private property. It is an in- 
vestment in an abstraction: the collective man of the future. A 
psychological metagenesis of the peasant mind, it is believed, 
can be effected on a foundation of tractors, combines, binders, 
plows and hoes.’ “Upon various forms of property, upon the 
social conditions of existence, there is erected a whole super- 
structure of sensations, illusions, ways of thinking, outlooks 
on life, of the most diversified kinds.”*” The Fundamental 


T three revolutions through which Russia passed in 


1p, Kerzhentzev-A. Leontev, Azbooka Leninizma, Moskovsky Rabochii, Moscow, 
1931, p. 86, Lenin cited. “The question of revolutionizing the petty cultivator, re- 
vamping his psychology and habits, is a matter of generations in time. To solve the 
problem of relations with the small husbandman, to galvanize his psychology . . . 
this only a material foundation can accomplish.” 

2G. Plekhanov, Fundamental Problems of Marxism, International Publishers, 1929, 
Marx cited, p. 42. 
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Law of Socialization of Land, September, 1918, nationalized 
property titles in land but did not lay the axe to the roots of 
capitalism. The law created an economic substratum for an 
unlimited political authority grounded on force; an authority 
absolutely unrestricted by law or regulation. 


I 


The land settlement policy initiated after the disturbances 
of 1905 aimed at enlarging and improving peasants’ holdings 
without impairment of vested rights. From the outset, it was 
opposed by Russian revolutionary parties. The Bolshevik 
and Menshevik factions of the Social Democratic party op- 
posed it as a characteristic instance of “bourgeois evolution.” 
Lenin expressed the Bolshevik view: “The famous agrarian 
legislation of Stolypin . .. is imbued throughout with a purely 
bourgeois spirit.”* ‘The Social Democrats believed that the 
abolition of communal land tenure and the formation of en- 
closed holdings would benefit only a small minority of the 
well-to-do peasantry, and this party posited its political arith- 
metic on the poor peasant and agricultural proletariat. 

More hostile was the attitude of the Narodniki. This group 
advocated the commune form of land tenure which they be- 
lieved would enable Russia to skip the intermediate stage of 
capitalism and so effect a direct transition to socialism. In the 
legislation of 1906-1911, the Narodniki saw the collapse of 
the commune and they fostered the idea of a social revolution 
which would bring nationalism of land and its general distri- 
bution among the population on equal terms. The Constitu- 
tional Democratic party, disquieted by the rejection of its 
program of compulsory expropriation of private lands, as- 
sumed an unsympathetic attitude towards the agrarian legis- 
lation of 1906 and subsequent years. ‘The fact that the Gov- 
ernment had to overcome the opposition of the Constitutional 
Democratic party, which included many eminent representa- 


8Lenin, Agrarni Vopros, 1907, p. 34. 
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tives of the intelligentsia, instead of being able to depend upon 
its support and helpful criticism, greatly increased the diffi- 
culty of carrying out its land policy.’”” 

Land policy also met with opposition from conservative 
groups. The landlord class criticized the Peasants Bank for 
its haste in the breaking up of large estates while the Slavo- 
philes opposed the breakdown of the commune which they 
considered as Russia’s antidote against socialism. 


The fact that so many parties opposed them sealed the fate of the reforms 
when the revolution of February-March, 1917, removed all parties to the 
right of the Constitutional Democrats from the political arena, for all who 
were in favor of land settlement lost all political influence. The Provisional 
Government at once declared itself in favor of the solution of the agrarian 
problem by means of compulsory expropriation of private land. The increas- 
ing pressure of socialist parties, and particularly of the Social Revolutionaries, 
and the spread of agrarian disturbances in the country impelled it, however, to 
adopt more and more drastic measures. It was only natural, therefore, that 
the suspension of all land settlement work still in progress and the destruction 
of so much of its organization as had survived the war should be among its 


first undertakings.® 


During the later months of the Provisional Government’s 
existence, the Social Revolutionary party practically dictated 
its program of agrarian reform, and when V. Chernov, a Left 
Social Revolutionary, was appointed Minister of Agriculture, 
“these bodies became in fact tools of the Social Revolutionary 
party, inciting peasants to continue the seizure of private and 
State lands and the destruction of country houses and farms, 
acts of violence which had already become common, even 
without such encouragement.’” The operations of the Peas- 
ants Bank ceased and the land held by this institution was used 
as a general land reserve. The various means by which peas- 
ants could acquire land being thus amputated, disturbances 
broke out in the villages. Inspired by the anarchical state 
of affairs, stirred by propaganda, the peasantry would not wait 


*A. Bilimovich, The Land Settlement, p. 369. 
5Op. cit., p. 372. 
6Op. cit., p. 371-372. 
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for the Government’s solution of the agrarian question and set 
out to aggrandize their own self-interest in their own way. 
By declaring that “private ownership of land must cease,” 
the Provisional Government negated the principle of private 
property. Simultaneously, the Social Revolutionary party 
openly incited the peasants to seize private estates, and having 
thus urged the seizures of land by force, the Government was 
unable to stem the wave of agrarian unrest which reached its 
apogee in October of 1917.’ 

Wherever pillage and devastation was not arrested by out- 
side force, a large part of the estates passed de facto into the 
hands of the peasants even before the Bolsheviks, on seizure 
of political control, rapped out the talismanic watchwords of 
the October Revolution: “Land to the peasants, factories to 
the workers, and peace.” On October 26, 1917, the land 
decree issued by the Bolsheviks abolished “forthwith and 
without compensation, the rights of landowners over their 
land.” This abolition remained on paper, as did the regula- 
tions providing for land to be handed over for disposal by 
Soviets. The expropriation and distribution was already a 
fait accompli. The decree on land was interpreted by the pop- 
ulation as merely abolishing the rights of former landowners 
and as giving legal sanction for seizures of lands already 
effected. Engel characterized any attempt to win the peasants 
as a “confidence game,” but first is the deed, and the Bolshe- 
viks laid theory aside for the moment and accomplished a 
political coup d’ état of first importance. 

In Tsarist Russia the well-to-do peasants formed the back- 
bone of the community in influence, if not in number. This 
class possessed larger land holdings and received additional 


7A. N. Antsiferov, Revolutsia i Russkoye Zemledeliye in Land Settlement, p. 373, de- 
scribes the state of affairs in the villages in the following words: “Large and small 
estates were robbed of everything; buildings were destroyed; machinery and imple- 
ments were stolen or smashed; cattle were driven off, slaughtered or wantonly 
destroyed; their fate was shared by libraries of rare books, by carpets, valuable pic- 
tures, musical instruments, etc. In short, it was a huge Jacguerie, or to refer to a 
Russian precedent, a new Pugachev rebellion (1773-1775).” 
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income from the sale of capital and labor services. In house- 
hold vernacular, they were kulaks. The middle peasants were 
not as well-off economically as the kulaks. Their holdings 
were smaller and for the most part they cultivated lands for 
the use of which they paid rents in labor service to the land- 
lord. Their extra-agricultural incomes plus that wrested 
from the soil afforded this class a fair livelihood. Beneath 
these two classes were poor peasants, landless or nearly so, 
almost destitute of capital of any kind. This class felt at once 
the need of land and the impossibility of purchasing or rent- 
ing it. This was the class for whom schemes of purchase 
through the Peasants Bank had no appeal and for whom any 
scheme, revolutionary or otherwise, which would have trans- 
ferred land without the necessity of redemption payments, 
offered invincible attractions. This class was in chronic need. 
It was in this social stratum that relative overpopulation, the 
feeling of being hemmed in, existed. This feeling lay at the 
bottom of the agrarian problem. 

The position of the middle peasant as a class is undefined in 
Communist dogma. The Eighth Congress of the Communist 
Party, on the relations with this class, declared its objective 
to be the separation of the middle peasant from the kulak and 
effecting a “union” with the working class.* From this point 
on, Soviet agrarian class policy was to be shaped so as to har- 
monize with the demands of the middle peasant. The under- 
lying idea is to neutralize this class and so checkmate any 
political assistance this class might give the kulak in the village 
or his urban counterpart, the private enterpriser. In the 
period of Military Communism this paper document went to 
pieces on the rocks of compulsory requisition.’ 


8Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XVIII, p. 257: “One can interpret soglasheniye 
(reconciliation) between the working class and the peasant as he desires.’ But if we 
keep in mind that soglasheniye from the standpoint of the working class is admis- 
sable, correct and fundamentally possible, only when it supports the dictatorship of 
the working class and manifests itself as one of the means directed towards the nega- 


” 


tion of classes... . 
%Jevestia, February 15, 1919. “There has not been a single decree or order issued 


by the Soviet government in which a difference would not be made among the three 
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II 


At the termination of 1918, civil war poured oil on the 
smoldering embers, and every branch of industry was 
harnessed to work for the commonwealth pot. All of the re- 
sources at the command of the government were mobilized 
for military ends. In agriculture, the process of return to a 
self-sufficient economy set in when the government exacted 
the surplus of production over consumption-needs of the 
peasantry at fixed prices initially, but without an equivalent 
payment for the product; and after January 11, 1919, by 
decree of the Soviet of People’s Commissars, without any com- 
pensation. Theoretically, such a police measure rested on the 
assumption that once land is nationalized, the product is ipso 
facto nationalized and so belongs to the State. 

The compulsory requisition demonstrated the truth of the 
fiscal theory that the power to tax is also the power to destroy 
and the fiscal experience that excessive taxation inevitably ex- 
hausts the sources from which it is drawn. The compulsory 
requisition in force from January, 1919 until May 24, 1921, 
first exhausted the surplus grain reserves of the peasants. 


groups of peasantry . . . the ‘village poverty’. . . the kulaks . . . the middle peasantry. 
. . - This class can be our friend, and that is what we are striving for.” 

Cf. Lenin, On the Relation to the Middle Peasant, Resolution, March 22, 1919: 
“If we but pursue the right policy the middle peasant may stand in our ranks. On 
the: ground of economic necessity it is clear that we must go over to the assistance of 
the middle peasant. There is no theoretical dispute over this. The middle peasant 
will stand on our side only when we lighten and improve the economic conditions of 
his existence. If tomorrow we could give them one hundred thousand tractors, fill 
them with gasoline, the middle peasant would say, ‘I am for Communism.’ ” 

Peasants who have little land—up to two dessyatins (a land measure equal to 
2.702 English acres) are classed as poor; the middle peasants are those who have 
from two to eight dessyatins and do not regularly employ hired labor; the well-to-do 
are those who have more than eight dessyatins. The quantity of land is not the only 
index. Often the decisive factor is the number of cattle, implements, buildings, etc. 
A kulak holding is defined by the Soviet of People’s Commissars in Jzvestia, May 22, 
1929, as (a) one systematically employing hired labor; (b) possessing an enterprise 
equipped with motor power; (c) systematically selling the uses of farm machinery; 
(d) leasing housing or business space for a rent; (e) engaged in commercial opera- 
tions, money-lending or receipt of non-productive incomes; one whose annual income 
as computed in the law of the agricultural tax exceeds $750 for the household (in 
households with more than five members, in excess of $150 per capita). 
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These grain stocks secured Russia against famine in times 
of crop failure. They were consumed in this period of forced 
Communism and by 1921, the “granary” of Europe faced 
starvation. Second, Russian agriculture continued as an ob- 
solete, self-sufficient, isolated, natural economy in which there 
are no intermediate links between the labor of a family and the 
satisfaction of its wants. At the Tenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party, March, 1921, Lenin cited the cause of abandon- 
ing the compulsory requisition :* 

The question of substituting a food tax for the requisition is primarily a 
political one ; its essence lies in the relations between the working class and the 
peasants. It is impossible to deceive classes. Our principles, our long revolu- 
tionary experience as well as the lessons of the present revolution compel us 
to look problems that confront us in the face, and we say: the interests of 
those two classes do not coincide; the small farmer does not want that for 
which the worker is striving. Yet, we know that only by coming to an agree- 
ment with the peasant can we save the Socialist revolution in Russia. ‘The 
peasants are not contented with our attitude and they will not tolerate it any 
longer. They have definitely shown what their will is, and since it is their 
will, the will of the large masses of laboring peasantry, we must reckon with 
it and we are politicians enough to say: ‘“‘Let us revise our attitude towards 
the peasants.” The position is such that we must either satisfy the middle 
peasant and allow free markets, or else we will be unable to maintain the 


power of the proletariat. 


III 


When the spring of the year 1921 came, the productive 
forces of the country were wrung dry. Communism and 
famine or private initiative and bread, the Russian “valuta 
of valutas,” were the alternatives before the Soviet govern- 
ment and it chose the road to bread and inaugurated the New 
Economic Policy on March 21, 1921. This policy assumed 
that two economic systems which in theory are divided would 
in practice prove entirely harmonious. The chief economic 
problem of the civil-war period was to organize consumption, 
not production; the NEP turned toward a stimulation of all 
production. It supplied a new impulse to industry to increase 





Tenth Conference of the Communist Party, 1921. pp. 226-227. 
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production, and to the peasant to expand his area under cul- 
tivation. 

The NEP also left a defined place for capitalistic relations 
and it is this “contradictory” element in the economic life of 
the country which makes taxation imperative. Theoretically, 
when the present Soviet State evolves into an agency for the 
administration of the socialistic economic system as a whole, 
the question of its upkeep, that is to say, the old question of the 
budget, is simplified. The entire procedure is reduced to 
assigning a given quantity of goods to a definite item of ex- 
penditure. In the transition to Communism, the political role 
of taxation overshadows the fiscal. It serves as a means of 
undermining the economic basis of political opposition to the 
ends of the Soviet State. In line with its function in a transi- 
tionary period, agricultural taxation serves to protect the poor 
and middle peasant classes against exploitation by the kulak; 
to restrain private accumulation of economic means; and, 
finally, it is designed to shorten the period of change from 


small-peasant, individualistic husbandry to collectivized types 
of socialized agricultural production: associations for joint 
cultivation of land, artels and communes.” 

Class policy designed to favor the poor and middle peasant 
in matters of taxation, credits, and other means of economic 
aid; to tax and squeeze the kulak out of the rural economy; 


11The chief feature of the artel type of socialized agricultural production lies in 
the socialization of the means of production combined with a provision for additional 
husbandry and a guarantee of further expansion of the socialized sector. The income 
of the artel is distributed on the basis of the quantity and quality of labor contributed 
by the members. 

The association for joint cultivation of land is a transitionary form nearest to the 
artel. In it the means of production are used in common only during the harvest. 
The distribution of income is based on the property and labor contributed by members 
of the association. 

The commune, next to the Sovkhoz which is owned and operated by the State, (the 
peasant becomes a hired laborer) is the highest form of socialized agricultural pro- 
duction. Equal distribution of the product and the common house are, however, no 
longer the chief characteristics of the commune. In response to the political-economic 
exigencies of Soviet policy, distribution of the product of the commune rests on a 
recognition of differences in the quantity and quality of labor contributed by its 


members. 
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and to speed the collectivization of agriculture came to naught 
up to the end of the fiscal year 1925-26. Relative to his eco- 
nomic strength, the kulak did not pay as heavily as the poor 
and middle peasants because of the unsound “eater” principle 
upon which capacity to pay was based. Individual “peasanti- 
zation” of agriculture increased at the expense of collectiviza- 
tion and the number of collectives actually decreased by forty- 
five per cent. 

In the last quarter of 1927, and the first quarter of 1928, 
grain stocks of the country were abundant but the supply de- 
creased. In January, 1928, the grain shortage cast the horo- 
scope of famine in urban centers. And, as in 1919 to the spring 
of 1921, the Soviet government reverted to extraordinary 
measures to halt the imminence of a bread scarcity. Such 
emergency measures were chips of the old compulsory requisi- 
tion. The government seized in exchange for currency the 
marketable surplus of grain; searched out concealed surpluses ; 
arrested offenders, punished speculators; and, finally, closed 
the free market. Once again the economic life of the country 
rested between the anvil and the hammer, and when food de- 
tachments sent to the villages in search of grain refused to ex- 
change manufactured goods for currency offered by the 
peasants and would accept grain only, the fate of the country’s 
credit structure became precarious, indeed. The compulsory 
requisition in 1919-1921 placed a spoke in the wheels of pro- 
ductive initiative and the country would have suffered “pur- 
poseless” cultivation at this time had not the violence of the 
extraordinary measures been forthwith mitigated. Had the 
peasants turned to self-sufficient production, the manufactured 
goods of State industry would have become a drug on the 
market and the government would have an empty samovar on 
its hands.” The July session of the Communist Party, there- 
fore, decreed: (i) the cessation of search, unlawful confisca- 
tion, and all other revolutionary measures; (ii) the elimina- 
tion of every semblance of compulsory requisition and, also, 


12N, Bukharin, Lessons of Grain Collections, Pravda, April 19, 1928. 
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every attempt to close the free market; (iii) an increase in the 
price of grain; (iv) correction of errors in the distribution of 
manufactured goods; and, (v) a relentless campaign against 
distillation of samogon—home-manufactured vodka." 


IV 


After ten years trial-and-error, Soviet policy in agriculture 
came face to face with a bread crisis in 1928. This state was 
brought on by a disturbance in market equilibrium due to: (i) 
the goods famine; (ii) the unfavorable price relationship be- 
tween grains and other agricultural products; (iii) errors in 
planning; (iv) the speculative sortie of capitalist-minded hos- 
tile elements in the city and village against the price policy of 
the State. Under Soviet conditions a crisis is characterized 
by an inadequacy of goods; exactly the opposite of a crisis in a 
price-profit economy where it manifests itself in the impossi- 
bility of producers to dispose of their stocks of goods at a 
profit. 

The ratio of exchange between grain and other agricultural 
products (1913 equals 100) was as follows: 

Grain Cattle and Technical Plants 
1924-25 129 135 


1925-26 123 140 
1926-27 106 145 


The peasants consequently consumed or hoarded cereals in- 
stead of offering their stocks in the market. Since a unit of 
cattle, flax, hemp, cotton or sugar beets sold at a relatively 
higher price, the peasants increased their offers of the latter 
and from the proceeds paid their taxes and purchased manu- 
factured goods for everyday consumption. When grain was 
fed to produce beef and then sold, a further disparity between 


13Pravda, July 14, 1928. A. Rykov stated: “We expected that these extraordinary 
measures would be supported by the poor and middle peasant, but in this belief we 


erred.” 
14Pravda, July 14, 1928, Stalin’s address to Leningrad Party Workers. 
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prices of bread and meat and technical plants followed. But 
this was not the only cause of the grain shortage in the market. 
Similar disparities existed in the distribution of the tax burden 
between grain and other agricultural products. For instance, 
the income from land constituted 39% of the total estimated 
approximate net agricultural income; from extra-agricultural 
sources, 27%; but the share of total taxation borne by land 
was 66%; that of extra-agricultural incomes only 5%.” 

The failure of the government to provide the village with 
adequate quantities of manufactures was another cause. In 
1925-26 and the first quarter of 1926-27, the goods shortage 
was approximately 200 million rubles. By the last quarter of 
1927 and the first quarter of 1928, the goods shortage was 
estimated at 500 million rubles. Production in the last quar- 
ter of 1927 decreased 11% because of a scarcity of raw ma- 
terials. Retail prices of manufactured products were reduced 
10% and this raised the purchasing power of the peasants. 
The peasant accepts the ruble as a medium of exchange but 
not as a storer of value. He has no desire to accumulate rubles 
and as soon as he receives currency he hastens to the shops to 
buy goods rather than deposit his savings in a bank, and, “if 
you do not provide goods,” said Rykov, “you will not get that 
price relationship in the village which elicits offers of grain 
by the peasants.’”” 

At the outset of 1928, the government grain collections were 
short by 128 million poods” while the reserves in the hoards 
of the well-to-do peasants were estimated at 900 million 
poods.” Peasants with reserves, in connivance with city 
speculators, sold their grain in the illegal market at prices 
above those offered by the government. With reserves in the 
granary, peasants could maneuver against the price policy of 





15N, Bukharin, loc. cit. 

16Pravda, March 11, 1928. 

7A pood equals thirty-six pounds. 

18V estnik Finansov, No. 3, March, 1928, p. 4. Cf. J. Stalin, O Pravom Ooklonye, 
Moscow, 1930, p. 29. The consumption of grain in industrial centers, cities, Red Army, 
and cotton-raising sections demands 500 million poods annually. 
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the State with profit. To have raised the price to increase 
offers of grain would have depressed the purchasing power of 
the urban worker’s ruble and “stabbed the poor peasant who 
bought grain for consumption and seed.’”” 







V 


From the standpoint of a balance between the output of in- 
dustry and agricultural production, Soviet Russia in 1928 was 
where it stood in 1925. Preobrazhensky asserted that the 
goods famine in 1925 was brought on by the accumulations of 
peasants and the flow of this purchasing power into the goods 
market. To overcome this condition, he urged increases in 
the tax burden and even recommended inflation to force in- 
dustrialization, and thus end the goods scarcity. Zinoviev 
later proposed a tax of a billion rubles to be levied upon the 
kulak and private capital.” The policy of the government 
in the early years of the NEP was to use such means as would, 
in the shortest possible time and in line with class policy, yield 
the desired ends. To keep attention concentrated on the recon- 
struction of agriculture, to stimulate the production of raw 
materials for industry, this was imperative, and since this 
course produced results, the party pursued it. In answer to 
Preobrazhensky, the party alleged that the huge accumula- 
tions were a fetish and that if peasants sold their grain at high 
prices in 1925, this was due to errors in planning. As a prac- 
tical matter, the proposal of Preobrazhensky would check eco- 
nomic advance completely. Industrialization from the top 
was impossible, for machinery and buildings could not be cut 
out of paper rubles. For this purpose cement, stone, and 
steel were necessary and the supply of such materials in the 
country was limited. The state of Soviet Russia’s credit 
abroad precluded the purchase of the needed materials in 
foreign markets. 













































19Pravda, April 15, 1928. J. Stalin, Address to Moscow Party Workers. 
20M. Bronsky, Finansovaya Politika USSR., Gosizdat, Leningrad, 1928, p. 97. 
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The second proposal of the opposition to depress the pur- 
chasing power of the peasantry and raise that of the urban 
population; to increase prices of manufactured goods and so 
widen the spread of the “scissors” to such an extent that the 
peasant would get little in exchange for his produce, would 
have hung the albatross about the necks of the city population. 
The subsistence requirements of the peasant are more or less 
safeguarded while the desire for income of the proletarian be- 
comes more urgent the further he is pushed towards or below 
the subsistence level. The peasants’ desire to trade with the 
town is, consequently, fairly elastic and becomes very elastic 
as soon as the terms of exchange are pressed against him. 
Hence, the town could only press its advantage against the 
village at the expense of sharply diminishing the volume of 
trade between them. 

Conversely, to the degree that the peasant demand for 
products of industry is elastic, every improvement in the terms 
of exchange offered to him by the town will encourage him to 
increase production for the market, and hence, the stimulus 
to industry through increased volume of trade between village 
and town. A monopoly policy in the market pursued by in- 
dustry could succeed only at the expense of a restricted vol- 
ume of raw materials and cereals. To adopt the policy of the 
opposition in 1925, was to invite a reversion of the hated 
“scissors crisis’ of 1923 which imperiled economic relation- 
ships between the village and industrial center. To check 
the retrogression to self-sufficient production by the peasantry, 
the State followed a policy of gradually depressing prices of 
manufactured goods throughout the year 1924 until July 1, 
1925, when the blades of the “scissors” closed. The agricul- 
tural tax of 1925-26 was reduced in direct opposition te 
Preobrazhensky’s proposal. 

The Fifteenth Party Congress, December, 1927, reiterated 
its confidence in Lenin’s formula: “As before, we rely upon 
the poor peasant and seek to achieve a union with the middle 
peasant, and not for a moment relax the struggle against the 
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rich peasant.” This conference specifically underscored the 
need of cooperation with peasants through price regulation, 
technical aid, selection of seed, fertilization of the soil, the 
distribution of agricultural machinery, and limitation of leas- 
ing. Finally, to gain a more exact correspondence between 
the production of cereals and other agricultural products, the 
tax burden on grain was reduced in the agricultural tax of 
April 21, 1928. Stalin in his address to the Fifteenth Congress 
referred to Lenin’s formula for the solution of the peasant 
problem. The way out of the impasse is found in the transi- 
tion from small and scattered peasant economies to large- 
scale, mechanized, collectivized rural economies not by the 
exercise of violence, but by peaceful and concrete demonstra- 
tion of the productive superiority of the Sovkhoz and Kolkhoz 
over the small individual household: rural economy.” The 
resolution of the Fifteenth Congress remained for the most 
part a paper document until the spring of 1929. 


VI 


Between the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Party Conferences, the 
Right elements opposed the adopted policy of the party. 
Frumkin wrote:” ‘We should not hinder the production of 
kulaks but oppose their cabalistic exploitative tendencies. 
Every million poods of grain from whatever class in society, 
strengthens the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

The view of the Stalin wing was not grain as such, but what 
class or institution produces it. The greater the quantity of 
product given by the Sovkhoz or Kolkhoz, the stronger the 
socialistic sector, the more solid is the foundation of socialism 
in the village, and the more secure becomes the dictatorship 
of the working class. Bukharin of the Right opposition ad- 
vanced the “Get Rich” slogan: ‘We should declare to all 
peasants, get rich, save and expand cultivation.” He urged 


214zbooka Leninizma, p. 91. 
22[bid., p. 205. 
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the cessation of all “extraordinary” measures to increase grain 
collections. The rejoinder to this from the Stalinists was: 
“Not general accumulation, but socialistic accumulation. The 
socialistic foundation of agriculture, not the individual, must 
be strengthened. Organize the poor and middle peasants to 
search out the grain surpluses of the kulak.” The elements 
of the Right proposed increases in prices of grain so as to in- 
crease the quantity of offers of grain from the hoards of the 
kulaks since the latter held back their offers at prices fixed by 
the government. The political nexus with the middle 
peasants would thus be achieved through price in the market.” 
This group opposed section 28 of the agricultural tax law of 
1929-30 which introduced the arbitrary “individual pro- 
cedure” in taxation of the kulak. The Rights urged a retarda- 
tion in the tempo of socialistic industrialization; a two-year 
plan in place of a five-year plan; instead of building Sovkhoz 
and Kolkhoz farms, they urged dependence upon individual 
peasant farming; instead of the offensive against capitalistic 
elements, they advocated a peaceful absorption of the kulak by 
the socialist State; instead of new methods of cooperation, 
namely, tractors, implements, machinery, choice of s¢ed grain, 
fertilization, etc., the Right element demanded price compe- 
tition and a free market. 

So long as the State could not dispense with the production 
of the kulak, its policy was one of toleration and limitation of 
the “exploitative tendencies of this class.” According to 
Soviet estimates, prior to the war, the rich landowner and 
kulak cultivated roughly 35 million hectares under grain. In 
the spring of 1930, 6 million individual households joined col- 
lectives and had 36 million hectares under cultivation. The 
bulk of the marketable grain would now be produced by 
State and collective farms and the population might be fed 


234¢booka Leninizma, pp. 207-208. Stalin said: “The link is needed not for the 
purpose of preserving and immortalizing classes; it is needed for the purpose of 
bringing the peasantry closer to the working class; to educate it, to transform its 
psychology, and so prepare for the liquidation of classes altogether on the basis of a 


socialistic society.” 
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without kulaks. This factor, together with the expulsion of 
the Right opposition which held back swift collectivization 
from the ranks of the party, and industrialization, lay beneath 
the policy announced January, 1930, “the liquidation of the 
kulak as a class.”“ On February 1, 1930, came the decree 
which gave legal sanction for the “elimination” of the kulaks. 
In regions where “solid” collectivization had taken place, 
laws permitting the hire of farm labor by individual farmers 
and renting of land were suspended. Even to state the ques- 
tion of admitting’ the kulak into collectives “is absurd,” said 
Stalin.” 

By widespread propaganda and education in the political 
and economic import of the Kolkhoz and Sovkhoz, by invest- 
ments in the philosophy of dialetical Materialism, plus eco- 
nomic and political assistance to the poor individual and un- 
collectivized middle peasant, the Soviet government expects 
to complete the collectivization of the remaining millions 
of peasant households. “Only when we can actually prove to 


the peasant the advantage of collectives, only then can the 
working class, with political power in its own hands, justify 
the collective before the peasant and bring the uncollectivized 
millions over to its side.”” Under Soviet conditions, there is 
nothing to rule out “force” as a means of demonstration. 


24Op. cit., p. 105. Stalin defined this policy as follows: “To eliminate kulaks as a 
class it is necessary to break the opposition of this class in open warfare; to deprive 
this class of the productive means upon which its existence rests.” 

2A. L. Strong, Soviets Conquer Wheat, p. 78: “When Larin raised the question 
what should be done with a million kulak families ousted from their land and not 
admitted into collectives, adding, ‘nobody suggests the physical destruction of such a 
mass of people,’ Stalin rebuked him for misplaced sympathy saying that it was more 
important to concern himself with twenty millions of families of poor and middle 
peasants, whom the party was working twenty-four hours a day to organize for the 
task of feeding a nation.” [This book is reviewed on p. 327 of this issue.] 

Policy of the Party in Agriculture, Ogiz., Moscow, 1931, p. 21. 





St. Theresa Mirrored in 
Her Letters 


SR. MARY HELEN BARDEN, O.S.F., M.A. 


APPILY there has been no lack of praise of the high 
H spiritual phases of St. Theresa’s sanctity as it is ex- 

pressed in her “Autobiography” and in her other mys- 
tical writings, but, with the worthy tendency of our times to 
reinvest the mystics with human personalities, it may be op- 
portune to consider more closely the human excellence of that 
woman who said and who so thoroughly realized: “What a 
great thing it is to understand a soul!” For a thorough appre- 
ciation of Saint Theresa’s human attractiveness we turn to her 


letters, which reveal an intimate portrait not only of the 
Reformatrice, the Prioress, the Mystic, but the woman of old 
Castile influencing and influenced by her environment.* 


I 


Some four hundred extant letters preserve the living words 
of the Carmelite nun, who from her seclusion and intimate 
union with God knew so well how to project her apostolate, 
thus sharing with others that gift that made her own life, 
arduous and beset with difficulties though it was, bright and 
happy and holy, namely her knowledge and love of God and 
union with His will. And certainly this personal means was 
eminently suited to Saint Theresa’s character, so richly ‘en- 


*This article and Montgomery Carmichael’s “St. Theresa and Her Prior General” 
should be read together as contrasting viewpoints of the great Saint of Avila, 
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dowed with fine spiritual and human qualities, so unfailingly 
guided by a nice sense of propriety. 

But just as her letters help one better to understand the per- 
sonality of the saint, her previous writings form an excellent 
background against which to consider her personal written 
correspondence. It is noteworthy that in all of St. Theresa’s 
writings there is discernible a gradual but certain evolution in 
the mystic’s conception of Divine love, the motivating prin- 
ciple of her life. Her “Autobiography,” the example of a 
soul slowly conquering an ideal, analyzes minutely the mystic 
states and supernatural graces. “The Way of Perfection” 
treats less of these graces and more of the security of virtue, 
renouncement and charity. In this treatise St. Theresa warns 
her Sisters against the dangers of exclusive contemplation and 
she recommends the practice of collective virtues, stressing 
obedience, humility, and mutual love. 

In “The Interior Castle,” still more practical in character, 
despite the sublimity—or rather perhaps because of the sub- 
limity—of the mystical doctrine it unfolds, St. ‘Theresa insists 
that supernatural gifts are not to be asked of God nor even de- 
sired, for God gives them to whom He will. Having learned 
through her experience as Foundress that many illusions exist 
for the unschooled in the interior life the saint warns her Sis- 
ters against vain deception, against mere fervent enthusiasm. 
She cautions them against melancholy “that malady that can- 
not be cured,” and equally against a sanctimonious stupor—a 
sort of counterfeit quietism. ‘Thus she wisely counsels sane 
spiritual equilibrium through a double ideal of prayer and 
work, and she remarks that in the last mansions, that is in the 
highest degrees of union with God, both Marthas and Marys 
dwell. For her, as for all true mystics, Divine love finally 
comes to be represented under the heroic aspects of renounce- 
ment and charity. “Be assured,’ she writes, “that in the 
degree that you have made progress in the love of your neigh- 
bor (which can be ascertained) you shall have progressed in 


the love of God.” 
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In a large measure, perhaps, this perceptible evolution may 
be attributed to the combined influence of Franciscan, Jesuit, 
and Dominican guidance which her assimilative nature knew 
so well how to profit by. The early desire of her heart for the 
love of God, the desire to desire Him, and the Franciscan 
ideal of joy in suffering were lasting lessons she absorbed from 
the spiritual writings of Francisco de Ossuna. If the Fran- 
ciscan influence was primary, it was likewise fundamental, 
since nothing for the mystic can replace love, and never does a 
true mystic fail to know the value of suffering borne in union 
with our Lord. The Jesuits, however, with their essentially 
practical ideal, supplied the force that disciplined her love 
into action, and the Dominicans by their discreet counsel 
assisted her nobly to pursue the beautiful golden mean. To 
ascribe her psychological development in some degree to these 
influences, is not to deny that she seemed predestined from 
birth to hold a place high among the great personalities of the 
centuries. But although she was endowed by nature with a 
transcending genius, a fervent and enthusiastic curiosity, and 
the spirit of a ruler, there was, nevertheless, need for discreet 
direction to bring her gifts to the highest, fullest fruition. In- 
deed, St. Theresa regarded it her duty to use every means to 
improve and increase her own personal resources and talents. 

Up to the time of the founding of her first convent of the 
Reform, St. Theresa had been essentially the contemplative 
gradually achieving a perfect understanding of the ideal ex- 
emplified in the Gospel. With a perfect understanding of the 
ideal in the personality of Christ she attained the sublime 
heights of Divine love, and with perfect love came the effec- 
tual desire of her heart for an apostolate by which she might 
bring other souls to the supreme joy of knowing their Creator 
and of living in union with His will. Sound spirituality pre- 
pared her for the social adaptation her Reform required. 

Theresa the contemplative became Theresa the superb 
woman of action. Her matured genius is seen in every page 
of her voluminous correspondence, the means by which she 
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extended and defended her Reform, discussed its material in- 
terests, and solicited the social support needed for its continu- 
ance. In her language as well as in her manner one perceives 
her extraordinary adaptability; she writes what is most fitting 
the dignity and character of each correspondent. The Re- 
formatrice’s beautiful letters we are privileged to read were 
not the work of a leisure hour. Often at the close of a busy 
day she withdrew to her candle-lighted cell to take care of 
this important aspect of her apostolate. Many Religious at- 
tested at the time of the Process for her Canonization that they 
frequently saw her writing letters late in the night. 

The first one to appreciate the merit of publishing St. 
Theresa’s letters was her dear friend and collaborator, Father 
Jeremino Gracian, who in his “Dialogues on the Death of 
Saint Theresa” writes: 
If the letters should be collected that our holy Mother Theresa of Jesus 
wrote to different persons with the doctrine and advice they contain they 
would form a most instructive and delightful book. 

So pleasing were her letters to our Catholic King Philip, to the illustrious 
Princess of Portugal Dona Juana, and to the most excellent Duke and 
Duchess of Albe, to whom she often wrote, that they kept them as a living 
doctrine for their benefit. 

She imitated the glorious Apostle Paul, whom she greatly admired, in gov- 
erning her monasteries by letters, which ordinarily she wrote to all the 
prioresses and to any other nuns that had need of her counsel and advice— 
and also to prelates and other particular Religious to advise them and to 
animate them in matters of religion. ... She wrote ordinarily to all her 
friends and to the principal persons that had the administration of the 
Province. She it was who by her letters incited them and won them, treat- 
ing all with such courtesy, discretion, and affability that few letters I have 
seen in my life are more to be esteemed than hers. 


II 


St. Theresa’s correspondence mirrors unconsciously a 
woman thoroughly spiritual, exceedingly practical, and pos- 
sessed of the gift of understanding human nature uncommonly 
well. We have glimpses of her time, her spirit, her heart, 
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from the pen of this scrivener who wrote swiftly and ex- 
pressed exactly what she thought in a manner direct and re- 
markably conversational in tone. She thought affectation be- 
coming to no language, and exaggeration becoming to no 
tongue. Simplicity is her writing’s chief adornment. In her 
letters all the rich gifts of her nature are reflected: profound 
sympathy, the art of analyzing with rigorous exactness, pre- 
cision in vision, humor, love of suffering, finesse, enthusiasm. 

Perhaps readers are surprised occasionally to discover in 
her letters the saint’s broad and sincere interest in human af- 
fairs. Her discreet allusions to tragic events such as the wars 
in Italy and France, the spread of Protestantism, the revolt of 
the Moors, the appointment of the Duke of Albe as head of 
Philip’s army in the conquest of Portugal—all disclose her 
natural eager concern for current thought and action. Refer- 
ences to these and other events which left their mark on that 
era of conflict reveal the comprehensiveness of her mind and 
the apprehensiveness of her heart so fervently hoping that 
Spain’s religious and political unity might be preserved. 
Numerous references to the intrigues and opposition of the 
Mitigated Carmelites leave no trace of doubt as to the severe 
suffering she endured in establishing her Reform. Indeed, 
from her letters written during the period of acute persecution, 
especially from 1577 to 1579, one might reconstruct a rather 
complete history of that vicissitudinous period. A beautiful 
letter to King Philip, dated September 15, 1579, shows the 
admirable zeal, liberty, and composure with which she de- 
fended her Reform and her Religious against calumnies 
spread “by people with little fear of God.” 

In a letter to Father Gracian, when he thought he had ef- 
fected a complete separation between the Discalced and the 
Calced friars, she is the matchless disputant commenting on 
the opposition of the Calced friars and counseling that some 


1Letter CXCV. References are made to the Letters of Saint Theresa critically 
edited by the eminent Carmelite scholar, P. Silverio in Burgos, Spain. The three vol- 
umes of her letters appeared successively in 1922, 1923 and 1924. 
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Discalced Fathers be sent to Rome to defend the Reform. Here 
her conspicuous gift of foresightedness is suggested by her 
felicitous remark: “Believe me, it is a great thing to be pre- 
pared for whatever may happen.’” 

Her strength of purpose and her resourceful intellect 
found means to overcome every obstacle. When the highways 
and mail couriers were not altogether dependable and she 
knew her letters were likely to fall into the hands of her 
enemies, with feminine discretion and intuitive tact, the Re- 
formatrice used pseudonyms to offer detour to the uninitiated. 
She referred to our Lord as Joseph, she herself was Angela or 
Laurentia, and the Inquisitors were the Angels! The Re- 
formed Carmelite friars were appropriately referred to as the 
Eagles, and the Mitigated friars as the Cats or the Owls. 
With esthetic preference she called her Reformed or Dis- 
calced Nuns the Butterflies (Mariposas) ; no doubt the beau- 
tiful mariposa symbolized for St. Theresa the new-found free- 
dom of spirit of the enclosed nuns in their flight toward higher 
ideals. By Grasshoppers (Cigarras) she signified the nuns of 
the mitigated Rule—the title likely implied their little love of 
silence and seclusion! For Father Gracian, her constant 
friend and helper, she reserved the name of her much-loved 
and admired Apostle, Paul. The old Nuncio was Mathu- 
salem, Covarrubies, the President of the Royal Council, was 
Melchisedec,; and the proud Tostado was Peralta; Seneca or 
Senequita, John of the Cross, small of stature and sententious. 

To her brother Lorenzo, who shared generously his finan- 
cial resources to further the cause of her Reform, she wrote 
numerous letters which discover her genuine interest in tem- 
poral affairs and her keen awareness of the interdependence 
of the spiritual and the material in human life. She tells 
Lorenzo quite definitely how she should like to see his kitchen 
arranged, and how his servants should be housed apart from 
the family in order to insure quiet in his home. Regarding 
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the education of his sons she writes, “I greatly fear that unless 
you supervise the boys carefully at once they may get into the 
most dissipated set in Avila; therefore, you should send them 
to the College of the Company of Jesus.” She advises that the 
sons wear college caps. She concludes with the following: 
“T do not wish that you buy a mule at this time; buy a pony 
which you can ride and use for the house. There is no reason 
why the boys should not walk; let them go on with their 
studies.” * 

Lorenzo must have awaited eagerly his sister’s amiable let- 
ters, which often brought sane spiritual instruction and prac- 
tical suggestions on temporal matters which helped to lessen 
the torment of his growing scrupulosity. Confident of his de- 
voted interest in herself, she writes to him naturally and with- 
out reserve and she knows beforehand the smile her half-play- 
ful, half-serious remarks will evoke. She tells him, for ex- 
ample, that she has become “such a bargainer and woman of 
business for having to do with the Houses of the Order” that 
she feels quite competent of managing affairs and that she 
will be glad to take care of his for him. For all her mysticism, 
St. Theresa remained always in the highest, truest sense a 
realist—a realist who appreciated above all the reality of the 
supernatural in everyday life about her. When Lorenzo was 
worried over the purchase of an estate near Avila she wrote :* 


What is spent on La Serna is well employed and you will enjoy staying 
there for a short time when summer comes. Jacob and Abraham were none- 
theless saints for guarding their flocks, but everything is a burden to us when 
we do not wish to work. This is my case, and so God overwhelms me with 
labors. . . . we must serve God as He wishes, not as we wish. 


If wisdom and experience made St. Theresa a realist, her 
humor and natural gaiety made her an optimist. Buoyancy 
of life was a quality inseparable from her nature, and she 
knew how with her nimble wit to add the kindly jest that dis- 
pels perplexing moods. Enclosing some verses which she tells 
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Lorenzo she wrote to amuse the nuns at recreation, ‘They 
have neither head nor feet,” she says, “and yet we all sing 
them.” * In reply to her brother’s letter telling of his visit to 
the home of a mutual friend, whose housekeeper, a most punc- 
tilious lady, received him with extreme ceremoniousness, she 
writes, with her ready gift for inventing titles:° “What you 
told me about the ‘Master of Ceremonies’ made me laugh 
heartily. You can trust her implicitly for she is very good 
and sensible.” Her short narrations and her propensity to 
insert occasionally a pertinent remark or bit of news on this 
or that individual in a tone of delicate loquacity add not a 
little charm and human interest. 

All that holds joy and attraction for herself St. Theresa 
wishes to share with her family and those who are dear to her. 
Even when she writes of intimate matters of daily life, as her 
human heart often inclined her to do, for she realized well 
the virtue and necessity of submitting to the commonplace, 
we admire her animated, graceful style. Never a phrase of 
questionable taste intrudes itself, however trivial the matter 
that calls for comment. A certain cookstove receives repeated 
mention in her letters. Small gifts from the Sisters call forth 
enthusiastic comments. When Mother Saint Joseph surprised 
her with a box of cocoanuts, she wrote to say how she invited 
Father Gracian to come for the ceremony of the opening of 
the precious fruit and that the nuns held a holiday to mark 
their acquaintance with the new delicacy. She concludes: 
“That the One Who created it is blessed is to be seen!” 

Of this obvious quality of gratitude St. Theresa remarked 
herself: “I know this is not a perfection in me, being so grate- 
ful; it is natural to me. One could bribe me with a sardine!’’’ 
Much might be added, however, concerning this virtue as it 
is exemplified in her life. Her unfailing, deep sense of grati- 
tude was kept alive by her constant consideration of God’s 


5Letter CLVIII. 
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gifts to man. Her soul was habitually grateful to Divine 
Providence for the least blessings He bestows. She reminds 
her brother that he should be most grateful to Providence for 
the blessing he enjoys of being able to sleep soundly, and for 
the gift of good health. For her there was not a detail of crea- 
tion, not a single virtue that was not a testimony of God’s love 
for His creatures. Hence she gratefully admires their Creator 
in the beautiful aspects of nature: the sky, the landscape, the 
song of the birds. Frequent references to nature occur in her 
letters, for example: ‘The road from Palencia to Soria was 
a pleasure, for it was flat and often afforded the sight of run- 
ning streams which bore me cheerful company.” 

Few persons, perhaps, ever had a more exalted sentiment of 
friendship and few have manifested a finer loyalty to friends 
than St. Theresa. Her letters of friendship to Mother Mary 
Saint Joseph, to Father Gracian, and to Mother Mary Bap- 
tista (her “Daughter and Crown’) are beautiful expressions 
of deep, sincere, human affection. Often St. Theresa’s love for 
her friends found expression in a most practical manner. For 
the poor especially she had an affectionate sympathy and used 
all her influence to assist them, sometimes by securing employ- 
ment for them, or promotion; sometimes by asking alms in 
their behalf. Of a certain priest she writes to Lorenzo: 
“You should visit him from time to time, and when you wish 
to do him a kindness give him an alms, for he is very poor and 
detached from money. In my opinion, he is one of the best 
priests in Avila. Such society is good for us for we cannot 
always be at prayer.’” She tells Father Gracian how de- 
lighted she is at the prospect of a visit from him: “May the 
grace of the Holy Spirit be with your Reverence and repay 
you for the comfort your promised visit gives me. I beg you, 
for love of God, to arrange for your visit for expected 
pleasures are hardest to forego, and I believe your visit would 
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render God service.” ‘Then she expresses even a disappoint- 
ment in a genial tone, saying :” 

With this happiness in view I have borne bravely the election of the new 
Superior. May God be pleased that he should enjoy the office but for a short 
time! Not that I wish him to die, for he is the most able among the Miti- 
gated.... In a way the choice is as distasteful to the Calced as it is to us. 
[And here she adds with fine irony,] We who practice perfection could 
ask for no one more appropriate than the Nuncio, who has made us all gain 


in merit. 

As a result of having applied her mind to discern the states 
of her own conscience St. Theresa gained a refined, acute, 
penetrative power observable in all she spoke and wrote. Pro- 
jecting her keen power of analysis outside herself she shows a 
remarkable understanding of persons. She sees herself as she 
is and others as they are. The world appears to her without 
illusions. Yet her optimism, and this is one of the attractive 
features of her holiness, does not suffer. Often she laughs for 
fear she may have to weep. In spite of her works and suffer- 
ings and ill health, a vein of joy runs through her letters. 
Sometimes she informs, admonishes, questions, smiles, within 
the space of a few lines. To her own sister Juana, who fre- 
quently had need of frank but kindly direction, she writes :” 

Remember those who wish to be saved must bear trials . . . and God does 
not leave the choice to us. Perhaps He sends you light crosses because you 
are weak. I understand better than you can tell me what you are going 
through ... so I pray earnestly for you, and I feel that I love you more than 
ever, though I always loved you very dearly.... I do not think you are 


more faulty than before although you fancy so. At least I ask you to go to 
confession often for love of God and of me—and may He be with you! 


III 


Although possessed of the high gift of mysticism which God 
reserves for His chosen few, St. Theresa did not feel with- 
drawn from the world. Her chosen apostolate was to toil and 
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to pray for the children of men—to combine the prayer of a 
Mary with the work of a Martha, after the example of the 
most exalted of Marys, the Mother of God. Her own words 
testify her double vocation and the high value she sets on acts 
of the will. She would renounce contemplation for the sake 
of aiding a fellow creature :” 

O my Jesus, how great is Thy love for the children of men. The greatest 
service we can do Thee is to leave Thee for the sake of loving and aiding 
them. Indeed, one possesses Thee more fully then. The will, it is true, 
enjoys Thee less, yet the soul delights to please Thee. 


The synthesis of action with contemplation is the highest 
and fullest expression of the Teresian doctrine. 

True admiration and esteem for asceticism did not make 
St. Theresa blind to certain human qualities generally prized, 
nor to the need of humoring human nature sometimes. She 
tells Father Gracian, when he is about to establish the first 
foundation of Discalced friars: “For love of God, let your 
Paternity be careful to have clean beds and clean table cloths, 
even though it may be more costly, for it is a terrible thing not 
to be cleanly.”"* Writing to the future Archbishop of Evora, 
while he was still a student at the University of Salamanca, 
she recommends bodily rest to restore peace of soul: “Do not 
be distressed if the fatigues of your travels and the disturbance 
of your ordinary routine make you feel rather tepid—peace 
of body will restore peace of soul.“ Later, to the same person :” 

Melancholia grieves at self-restraint. When you feel oppressed go some 
place where you can look at the sky and walk for a short time. This will not 


break off your prayer and human frailty must be humored lest nature suc- 
cumb. We are seeking God by such means, since we take them for His sake, 


and the soul must be led gently. 


St. Theresa could replace the unctuous note by the caustic, 
trenchant word when the circumstance called for severity 


12Exclamations. 
13Letter CCCL. 
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rather than benevolence. Her severity, however, is always 
tempered by her insight and instinctive compassion for the 
pardonable faults of erring human nature. She who said “Our 
virtues would be proud if our vices whipped them not,” was 
quite ready with pardon for all who showed humility. We 
have to admire her noble and disengaged interest when she 
reprehends the faults she observes in her most cherished 
friends. Even Mother Saint Joseph and Father Gracian 
came under her censure for their indiscretions at times, and 
also Sister Anne of Jesus, one of the nuns of her predilection, 
who proceeded with a certain independence in the manage- 
ment of a new foundation at Granada. If reprimands of the 
latter kind were infrequent it was likely because her reputa- 
tion was so well established from the outset that Superiors of 
houses did not frequently presume to take proceedings without 
first obtaining her approbation. 

When her dear Mother Saint Joseph, Prioress at Seville, 
showed too much self-concern and apprehension at the ap- 


proach of election, knowing that she was likely to be reelected, 


St. Theresa reproved her for her “ridiculous perfection” : 


. .. as for you, give up this ridiculous perfection of objecting to reelection 
as Prioress. The matter is not your Reverence’s private concern but that of 
the whole Order. [Then half in jest she adds], Even thovgh you had none 
of the qualities requisite for the office, nothing else would be suitable; how 
much more “when for want of good men,” as they say.” 


Apology and pity follow severity. In a later letter to the 
same sad and suffering Prioress we see the saint’s truly tender 
pity for her friend in her trials:” 


I was much grieved at what Sister Gabriel told me about your health. Had 
your heart been of stone the many trials through which you have passed would 
have injured it. I hope I did not contribute to them. You must forgive me, 


16Letter CCLXXXI. 
17Saint Theresa shared a Spanish fondness for proverbs, and here she was play- 


fully referring to the well-known “For want of good men my husband was made 


major.” 
18Letter CCCII. 
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for it is because I am so anxious that anyone I love dearly should never do 
amiss that I am intolerable. The same thing happened with Mother Brianda, 
to whom I wrote terrible letters, but with little result. 


Well did St. Theresa understand the moral force of joy and 
those refinements of the heart that constitute the savoir-vivre 
of the social life of a Religious. She advised the prioresses of 
her houses always to be cheerful with their Sisters. She would 
have virtue made attractive. In “The Way of Perfection” 
she wrote: “Thus, my Sisters, be affable and act in such a 
way that those who associate with you may enjoy your inter- 
course and feel attracted to share your manner of living and 
acting.” Joy was the beautiful mantle with which she cloaked 
stern asceticism. To her afflicted Sisters at Seville—about 
whom she said, “It seems to me that if they asked for crosses 
at Seville God has exceeded their requests”—she writes fer- 
vently exhorting them to bear their trials with resignation and 
joy. In part this celebrated letter reads :” 


May the grace of the Holy Spirit be with your Charities, my Daughters, 
my Sisters! I have never loved you as I do now nor have you ever been so 
bound to serve our Lord as when He is granting you the great grace of 
sharing somewhat of His cross and the extreme abandonment His Majesty 
experienced on it. Happy the day when you came to this place where such 
good fortune awaited you! I envy you immensely; it is the fact that when I 
heard of all these reverses (which have been fully described to me), of how 
they tried to drive you from the house, with other details, instead of regret- 
ting it, I felt immense joy within myself at seeing that, without your having 
crossed the ocean, the Master enabled you to discover mines of eternal 
treasures. 

[As a poet treats a lyric theme the Saint continues her exhortations to her 
Daughters, her Sisters] Courage, courage, my Daughters! Remember God 
never sends anyone trials too heavy to bear, and He is with those in dis- 
tress... . Prayer, prayer, my Sisters; And now let your humility and your 
obedience shine forth. ... Oh! what a good opportunity for profiting by 
the good resolutions you made to serve God! Remember, He often proves us 
to see whether our actions will carry out our resolutions and promises. Do 
honor to yourselves as daughters of the Virgin, and to your Sisters by the 
way in which you bear this severe persecution; do your best and the good 


187 etter CCLXIV. 
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Jesus will help you. Though He may sleep in the boat, when the storm in- 
creases He will quiet the wind. He wishes us to ask Him, and He loves us 
so that He is always seeking to do us good. Blessed be His name forever. 
Amen, amen, amen. 


It is regrettable that not more of St. Theresa’s beautiful let- 
ters of condolence have been preserved to us. Without exag- 
gerating her own sentiments of sympathy she does not blame 
extreme grief in others, but she exhorts them affectionately to 
have confidence in God and to let the balm of Christian resig- 
nation heal their sorrow. Above all, she could offer the con- 
soling word to heal the wound resulting from adversity. 

Admirable above all the other adorning virtues of her soul 
was St. Theresa’s living, bright faith. With deep apprecia- 
tion of the comforting verities of faith there came a celestial 
sweetness that rendered every duty agreeable to her, even her 
afflictions. It is well she regarded human suffering as the 
“purchase money for the goods of eternity,” for personal suf- 
ferings were never absent from her life. In her very last 
years she had to endure what was for her perhaps the keenest 
kind of trial—the indifference of intimate friends, loneliness, 
and distressing quarrels among her own relatives over in- 
herited wealth. Yet her faith and her singleness of purpose 
enabled her to say:” 

Sometimes God seems to wish me to suffer without any interior consolation, 
but never does my soul shrink from the accomplishment of His will within it. 
This conformity so dominates me that I do not wish for either death or life. 

. if it is His choice, I desire to live in order to serve Him longer. If, by 
my intercession, I could cause some soul to love and praise Him more, even 
for a little while, I should prefer it to being in the glory of Heaven. 


St. Theresa loved the Church and all it ordains for the 
sanctification of souls. She frequently expresses pity in her 
letters for souls blindly led away from the Church through the 
Protestant revolt. No wonder the saint stressed so strongly 
the virtues of humility and obedience, seeing in the irapid 


20From a Relation dated Dec. 29, 1581, addressed to Don Alonzo Velasquez, Bishop 
of Osma. 
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spread of Luther’s doctrine the terrible consequences of the 
spirit of intellectual subjectivism. She extolled obedience and 
ranked it high above any self-imposed penance. “I am an- 
noyed at the Mother Prioress for fasting so much. Tell her 
that is why I never show any interest in her. God deliver me 
from people who prefer their own will to obedience.” She 
tells Father Gracian with reference to the Constitutions of 
her Order: “It is enough for the Sisters to fulfil the law of the 
Church, without additions which make them scrupulous and 
harm them as some think they do not require dispensations 
which they really need.” She recommends having the Consti- 
tutions printed for “some prioresses think nothing of leaving 
out or inserting what they choose, when copying them.’”™ 


IV 


We are, indeed, grateful for the convincing testimony of 
Saint Theresa’s letters, without which one might have a rather 
incomplete idea of the Reformatrice as she traveled about 


establishing her houses of Reform. In her correspondence we 
admire the saint’s flexible spirit adapting itself to all the cir- 
cumstances of life. Interesting and attractive is her person- 
ality in which we find blended apparently contrasting qual- 
ities: dignity and abasement, inflexible decision and prudent 
yielding, liberty of spirit and humble submission, method and 
spontaneity, remoteness and solicitude, irony and unction. She 
whom we hesitate to approach because of her dignity and 
authority draws us by her human, understanding heart, and 
we feel that her human nature innately fine subsists, adorned 
with eminent virtues. We see that her own magnetic person- 
ality is not effaced and she helps us to understand how the 
elect in Heaven retain the natural, supernaturalized endow- 
ments of their first estate. 


—_———_ 


2lLetter XX XIX. 
22Letter CCCLI. 





St. Theresa and Her Prior 
General 


MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


Radix et fundamentum professtonts nostrae est obedientia. 


Rubeus. 


HE Brief “Saepenumero” on historic studies addressed 

on August 18, 1883, by Pope Leo XIII to the Archivist 

of Holy Church, Cardinal De Luca, and her Librarian, 
Cardinal Pitra, invites a perfect and entire candor in the nar- 
ration of history. There are to be no lies, no half-truths, no 
reticences, no wearisome adulation, and facts are to be verified 
at their sources. It is a first principle of historic writing, says 
this great Pontiff quoting Cicero, to relate nothing which is 
false, to hide nothing which is true, to avoid even the suspicion 
of being moved by partiality or dislike. And that this rule 
might be the better carried out where the history of the 
Church is concerned, the Pope threw open the Vatican 
Archives to all serious students of history.’ 

In the past it has been too much the custom to pass over, 
perhaps as not worth mentioning, the imperfections and weak- 
nesses of saints. Unimportant, inevitable, even negligible, 
these certainly are in ordinary mortals: but it is otherwise with 
the saints. A great saint, whose natural faculties have been 
supernaturalized in a mystical union with God, is something 
so stupendous that, even as his virtues can change the hearts of 
all whom he approaches, so his trifling imperfections or weak- 
nesses can have consequences as serious as the serious faults 
of an ordinary Christian. The rule laid down in the “Saepenu- 


1Padre Semeria, / miei quattro Papi, Milan, 1930, pp. 95-97. 
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mero” of the whole truth and nothing but the truth must, 
therefore, be applied, not merely to all men, the good and the 
bad, but with equal candor to the saints in their imperfections 
so far as they affect the events which are being recounted. 

In the following sketch of St. Theresa’s relations with the 
great Prior General of her Order, Giovanni Battista Rossi of 
Ravenna, her imperfections are indicated, if by the hand of an 
admirer, yet, I hope and trust, with the complete candor of an 
objective student of history. And it is important to remember 
that St. Theresa did not reach the supreme state of the saint, 
the state known as the Spiritual Marriage, until late in life. 
“Perfection” is only to be looked for from the moment of that 
consummation. In the stormy days of the early growth of that 
Reform of which she was the sovereign mistress and origi- 
nator, in the perplexity, distress, and torment engendered by 
the cruel circumstances of a divided allegiance, we shall see 
that natural woman in her—by nature intensely strong and in- 
dividual—reassert itself to an extent that affected in her the 


clear vision, the unerring judgment, the resolute action, which 
are characteristics of the saints in all the great deeds of their 


lives. 


I 


Even her first foundation, San José in Avila, has upon it a 
certain mark of human frailty. She was a professed nun of the 
Carmelite nunnery of the Incarnation at the time it was made 
(1562). Her idea was to found one house only for women in 
which the Rule of 1247 (approaching in strictness the original 
Carmelite rule) was literally observed. It was a noble and 
daring idea, worthy of a saint. The Carmelite nuns came into 
being late in the history of the Order (circa 1452),? when the 
Rule had already been mitigated. Never before had any’nuns 
observed this stricter Rule. St. Theresa was moved to make 
this foundation by a vision and by subsequent repeated locu- 


*Hélyot, s. v. Carmélites. [Cf., also, THouGHT, September, 1931: “The Origins of 
the Discalced Carmelite Friars.”] 
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tions.” The Carmelite Provincial of Castile, Gregorio Fern- 
andez, very readily gave his permission for the foundation. 
(1560). But when the project became known in the town it 
raised such an outcry that the Provincial thought it better to 
withdraw his permission. Failing an appeal to the Prior 
General, which does not seem to have been attempted, the 
scheme of founding within the Order naturally came to an 
end. 

St. Theresa gave up the project “with much readiness and 
joy,” as one would expect from a saint under a vow of obedi- 
ence. But the idea that the foundation would some day be 
realized never left her. Further locutions helped to keep it 
alive. Eventually, acting with the greatest secrecy and with 
the aid of friends and relatives in the secret, a house was 
bought suitable to the new foundation, and a Brief was ob- 
tained from Rome in the name of two friends—her own name 
being sedulously excluded—authorizing such a foundation 
but to be placed under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Avila. 
“T made a great point,” says the saint, “to do nothing against 
obedience, but I know that if I spoke of it to my Superiors 
[the Provincial and her Prioress] all was lost.’”* And again: 
“T was in great fear lest the Provincial should be spoken to 
about it when he came, and would find himself obliged to 
order me to give it up, and then all would have been at an 
end (y luego era todo cesado).”* Numerous and remarkable 
visions and locutions stilled all scruples and fears. She was 
even told by our Lady “to be afraid of no failure whatever, 
though the obedience under which it would be placed might 
not be according to my mind,” and our Lord assured her that 
it was “inexpedient” to place the house under the obedience of 
the Order.’ “I did nothing without the advice of learned 


8Chapters XXXII-XXXVI of the “Life” by herself, give a detailed and fascinating 
account of the foundation of San José. Translation by David Lewis, 5th edition, 1916. 

‘Life, p. 317. 

5Ibid., p. 322. 

SThid., p. 319. 

TIbid., p. 320. 
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men,” she says, “so that I might not break in a single point my 
vow of obedience. . . . They told me—though I was acting 
secretly, and taking care my Superiors should know nothing— 
that I might go on.”* And further on:° 


I certainly did think that the Provincial would be displeased because I had 
placed the monastery under the jurisdiction of the Bishop without telling him 
of it beforehand; though, as he would not acknowledge the monastery him- 
self, and as I had not changed mine, it seemed to me that perhaps he would 
not care much about the matter. 


Of course, St. Theresa never for a moment considered her- 
self entitled to transfer her habitat to San José, however much 
she must have longed to be there; she had founded outside her 
Order—for others—but could not herself go outside it: that 
would have been manifestly contrary to the obedience of a 
professed nun of another house. Perhaps the letter of obedi- 
ence has been preserved in these singular happenings, but has 
not its spirit suffered somewhat? The saint had been forbid- 
den to found such a house within the Order; she had not been 
explicitly forbidden to found outside under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop; but does not the exacting spirit of obedience re- 
quire of a Religious that nothing should be done by him which 
he knows his Superiors would forbid? 

Of course, the secret was discovered immediately after the 
new house was opened. The Prioress of the Incarnation, to- 
wards whom she had been so secret, seems to have dealt very 
gently with her impulsive daughter: her motives were too 
obviously good, her ideal as obviously high. The Provincial” 
was summoned to the Incarnation, and he sharply rebuked 
her “though not with the severity which my fault deserved,” 
the saint confesses with disarming frankness." St. Theresa 
had wonderful powers of persuasion and a great charm of 
manner. The angry Provincial soon declared himself “very 


8Life, p. 347. 

TIbid., p. 349. 

10No longer Gregorio Fernandez, but Angelo de Salazar. 
llLife, p. 353. 
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much satisfied, and promised if the new monastery prospered 
and the city became quiet, to give me leave to live in it.’”” 
This great desire of her heart was actually realized six months 
after the foundation (March, 1563).” 

In 1577, occurred an event that must have been a deep satis- 
faction to the saint. San José was definitely transferred to the 
Order. By a supernatural act it had first been placed outside, 
and by another supernatural manifestation it was removed 
within :“ 

Our Lord said to me it was expedient for the nuns of St. Joseph’s to be 
under the jurisdiction of the Order, that I was to bring it about, for if it 
were not done the house would become lax. .. . I found the Bishop was of a 
very different mind, and would not at all consent to the change. 

Hardly to be wondered at; his clergy, too, protested. But 
St. Theresa had little difficulty in persuading him to agree. 
Moreover, he was being translated from Avila to the see of 
Palencia, which no doubt helped. It is easier to accept as 
genuine the vision commanding the house to be placed in its 
true spiritual home, the Order, than that which required it to 
be placed in isolation under the Ordinary. The saint’s action 
throughout this singular business, if full of zeal and the love 
of God’s service, is not without obvious human weaknesses. 
The zeal does not always seem according to knowledge. 
Moreover, the eager impulsive reliance on visions proves her 
still to be young in sanctity. She probably did not know the 
sound theological doctrine of visions afterwards expounded by 


St. John of the Cross :” 


12[bid., p. 354. 


13Life, p. 359. 
14Foundations, Transl. by David Lewis, 1913, p. 367. Strangely enough the nuns, 


instead of being saved from laxity, began to decline after the transfer. Among other 
things they petitioned to be allowed to eat meat. In a letter to Gracidn dated February 
27, 1581, the saint sorrowfully complains of the relaxed condition of the house: “It 
grieves me to see the decadence of that house, and it will be very hard work to bring 
it right again.” (Letters, Vol. IV, p. 132.) 

15Ascent of Mount Carmel. Translated by David Lewis. Book II, Ch. XI, §2. 
The word fotal had been suppressed by the first editors of St. John’s Works in order 
to modify the severity of the doctrine. [See THouGHT, December, 1930: “St. John of 


the Cross.”] 
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We must never rely on them nor encourage them; yea rather, must we fly 
from them without examining whether they be good or evil. . . . It is more 
natural that God should communicate Himself through the spirit, wherein 
there is greater security and profit for the soulk He who makes much of 
them mistakes his way, and exposes himself to the danger of delusions; and, 
at least places a total impediment in the way of true spirituality. 


II 


When the saintly Prior General of the Carmelite Order, 
Juan Baptista Rubeo, as the Spaniards called him, came to 
Spain in 1566 to visit and reform his own Order, he saw St. 
Theresa at Avila on various occasions in the month of April, 
1567. He was grieved to find that a daughter of his own 
should have founded a house outside his Religious family, but 
his distress was soon quenched in the wonder, amazement, and 
delight he felt in seeing the severe and holy life led in that 
poor and mean convent of women. He immediately conceived 
an admiration, an affection, and a real respect for the saint, 
and from the first placed an unbounded trust in her. With 
the expansive affection of a father he later on indulged in the 
hyperbole of telling her to found as many similar houses as 
she had hairs upon her head,” and on another occasion said she 
was of more service to the Order than all its friars put to- 
gether.” Before leaving Avila he had given her ample facul- 
ties to found houses for women observing the Rule of 1247, 
such houses not to be situated outside the Castiles, Old and 
New—Andalusia was excluded by name—; all of course to 
be under the jurisdiction of the Order.” More than that. She 
had daringly broached the subject of houses for men under 
the same Reform, and from Barcelona under date August 10, 
1567, came a patent authorizing the foundation of two such 


16Foundations, Ch. XXVII, §18. 

Letter to the Prioress of Medina, dated January 8, 1569. Text in Reforma de los 
Descalzos, Lib. II, Ch. VIII, and in Fray Silverio, Obras de Sta Teresa, Vol. V, pp. 
339-340. 

18Texts in Reforma, Lib. II, Ch. III, and Silv. Obras, Vol. V, pp. 333-335. 
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houses for men both to be situated within the Kingdoms of 
Castile.” 

Unbounded confidence, as I have said, a confidence which 
only a saint could have inspired in this grave and saintly Re- 
ligious, one, too, who was deeply versed in all qualities of the 
human soul. He must have felt with a particularly full and 
happy assurance that the holy cause of the Reform, being 
placed in the hands of a saint, was now safe, and would 
develop smoothly, without deviation, within the lines which 
he, to whom perfect obedience was due, had traced with a 
wise and prudent hand. He says:” 

I give infinite thanks to the Divine Majesty for the favor granted to our 
Order in the activities and virtues of Mother Theresa of Jesus. . . . God 
grant her many years of life. I admonish you all to obey her as a real superior 
(verdadera Prelada) ; she is a foundation stone of great price, the friend of 
God, and precious in His sight. And do you ever remember the first article 
of our Rule which commands obedience to the chief prelate and pastor of the 
Order: it is this obedience which is the most important aspect of perfection, 
and the source of all the edification that we can give. 


III 


Armed with the patents of the Prior General, St. Theresa’s 
foundations for women had gone apace briskly. Between 
August, 1567, and March, 1574, eight flourishing convents, all 
in Castile, had come into existence: Medina del Campo, 
Malagon, Valladolid, Toledo, Pastrana, Salamanca, Alba de 
Tormes, and Segovia. Every foundation was an event in the 
Spain of the sixteenth century. Ladies of the highest families 
in the land embraced a life of penance and hardship that must 
have seemed particularly abject in the eyes of the Spanish 
“world” of those days. Great was the edification given, great 
the reverence for the noble Spanish lady whose spiritual in- 
sight and lofty courage had applied to weak women a rule 


19T ext in Silv. Vol. V, pp. 336-338. English translation in Foundations, Appendix I, 


pp. 447-450. 
20L etter to the Prioress of Medina, quoted in note 17. All italics in quotations are 
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hitherto only observed by the veritable athletes of the Reli- 
gious life, and that only some centuries earlier. Great, too, 
and deep, must have been the satisfaction of the apostolic 
Prior General to see these nurseries of sanctity flourishing in 
that portion of the vineyard of the Lord entrusted to his hus- 
bandry. It was not without much labor, abundant tribula- 
tions, and great sacrifices, that the saint and her chosen 
daughters reared these homes of the hidden life, but their re- 
lations with the Father and Master of the Order, during the 
earlier part of this period of rapid expansion, seem to have 
remained smooth, harmonious, affectionate, and close-knit in 
the bonds of peace which are perfect only where Religious 
obedience is perfect. 


IV 


In the beginning of the year 1570, probably about the 
month of March, two distinguished Dominicans were ap- 
pointed to visit and reform the Carmelite Friars of the Old 
Observance: Fray Pedro Fernandez for Castile, and Fray 
Francisco Vargas for Andalusia.” Their patents did not ex- 
tend to the friars of the new Reform who were reformed al- 
ready. But Fernandez, while pointing out that they were 
free to refuse, invited them to submit to his governance, al- 
leging that he had authority from the Papal Nuncio to receive 
them under his obedience.” It is to be regretted that the friars 
eagerly enough, it would seem, agreed to this course; it is 
more than to be regretted, it is deeply to be deplored, that the 
saint, Theresa of Avila, so greatly loved, so entirely trusted, 
by her chief prelate and pastor, should also have taken a step 
which separated her from his fostering care.* The nuns had 
been placed by the Prior General under the superintendence 
of the Provincial of the Old Observance. I cannot trace that, 
up to the present, the foundress had in any way been impeded 





"14 cta Capitulorum Generalium, Rome, 1912, I, p. 512. n. 
22Reforma, Lib. II, Ch. XXXIX, §6. 
Letters (Stanbrook edition), Vol. III, p. 129. Silv. Epistolario, Il, p. 261. 
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in the course of her foundations by the Superior set over her. 
And even if she had been: is not the planting of cabbages 
upside-down accounted a virtue in the practice of Religious 
obedience? It is considered a reproach by a Religious Order 
if it be adjudged to require reform. Yet the men and women 
of the young Carmelite Reform did not hesitate of their own 
free will to sacrifice the liberties of their fold, and submit to a 
dictatorship only meant for their relaxed brethren of the old 
Order. 

It does not appear from any printed source which I have 
been able to consult, how soon the Prior General discovered 
this act of disloyalty, as it would appear to him. He sanctioned 
one foundation for Reformed Friars in 1570, and two in 
1571; the foundations for women went cheerfully apace; it is 
difficult to suppose that he would not have called a halt, had 
he been aware that these his subjects had accepted another 
obedience. But even if he had become aware of it, and it 
could be proved that he had condoned and forgiven the act, 
the very significant fact remains that the sons and daughters 
who owed their Religious existence to him alone, on whom 
he had set such high hopes, in whom he had so complete a 
confidence, did not scruple to seize upon an early opportunity 
of withdrawing themselves from the obedience of their 
Superior-in-chief. Some of the new friars were, no doubt, im- 
patient of the restrictions which bound them to a strictly con- 
templative life; St. Theresa, by her own confession, did not 
relish subjection to a friar of the Mitigation. And so the fatal 
step was taken to seek for a rapid advance under the dictator, 
rather than continue under the safe and sure guidance of the 
Father. Bitter was the anguish and torment that this sever- 
ance from the Superior eventually cost his favorite daughter. 
In the “Foundations” she confesses to her nuns with touching 
candor that it was “very death” to her to go against her 
Superior.“ The charm of this candor must not blind us to 
the admission that opposition, disobedience, there had been. 


24Foundations, Chap. XXVIII, §2. 
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Very soon after having submitted to the Apostolic Visitor 
St. Theresa writes in a letter to Diego Ortis dated May 27, 


svi 


After the letter to our Father General had been sent, I reflected that it 
need not have gone, for anything settled by the Father Visitor would be much 
more decisive, standing on a par with the decrees of the Roman Pontiff which 
no General or General Chapter can revoke. 


This contention is true enough for those to whom the Brief 
applies. But there was no obligation on the Reform to submit 
to it. St. Theresa has freed herself from subjection to her 
Superior by her own act, and in this letter we see that she 
thoroughly realizes her new-found independence. 

In 1574, after four years under the Visitor, her sense of 
freedom has increased. Writing from Segovia on May 13-14, 
1574, to Mother Mary Baptist (Ocampo), prioress of Valla- 
dolid, she exclaims in an ecstasy of joy:” 


Oh! if you only knew what an agitation is being made secretly in favor 
of the Discalced! We ought to thank God for it. It has all been caused by 
the two who went to Andalusia, Gracian and Mariano. My joy is tempered 
by sorrow at the pain it will cause our Father General, to whom I am deeply 
attached. Yet I realize that otherwise we should have lost everything. 


This shows that the invasion of Andalusia, contrary to the 
formal command of the Prior General, has her sympathy and 
approval, that Gracian’s ruse to escape from the control of 
his Superior in Castile, and his acceptance of the Superiorship 
of the irregularly founded Discalced houses in Andalusia, 
seem to her legitimate and desirable acts. Frank as she al- 
ways is, she here lets us know that she regards with enthusias- 
tic favor a policy contrary to that of her venerable Chief. It 
will help us to understand better the nature of the sentiments 
in this letter if we recall, for a moment, the Prior General’s 
to the Prioress of Medina with its obedience “the most im- 


Letters, Vol. I, p. 83; Silv. Epistolario, Vol. I, p. 70. 
Letters, Vol. I, p. 145; Epistolario, Vol. I, p. 124. 
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portant aspect of perfection,” and obedience “the source of all 
the edification that Religious can give.” 


V 


Some time in 1574, St. Theresa received an offer to found a 
Discalced Carmelite nunnery at Veas in Andalusia, and she 
obtained the permission of the Visitor for Castile, Pedro 
Fernandez, to accept the offer.” No permission from him, of 
course, would have been necessary, had she not voluntarily 
elected to submit to his obedience. She was unaware that 
Veas was over the border of Castile and situate in Andalusia, 
to which province the letters patent issued to her by the 
Prior General did not extend. It is to be supposed that Fern- 
andez himself was equally faulty in his geography, for the 
permission, from his point of view, should have been obtained 
from his confrére Vargas, the Visitor for Andalusia. St. 
Theresa arrived at Veas on February 18, 1575, with the num- 
ber of nuns sufficient for the new community, and the founda- 
tion was made on the twenty-fourth of that month. Her visit 
to Veas was to have a momentous, some, with me, may think a 
regrettable, influence on the remaining seven years of her 
life. Jerome Gracian arrived in the little town on his way to 
Madrid in the latter half of April, 1575. The saint and he 
had never met before. She was at the time sixty years old, 
and he only half that age. St. Theresa, in her impulsive 
fashion, immediately formed an immense and greatly exag- 
gerated opinion of his worth. A strong and self-sufficient 
nature, a great creative genius, can be too pre-occupied with 
the magnitude of its designs, to detect the insufficiences of 
others. “He is perfect in my eyes,” she writes to the Prioress 
of Medina, Inés de Jesus, within three weeks of seeing him,” 
“and surpasses for our purposes all that we could ever have 
thought of asking from God.” Gracian now ordered the saint 


27Reforma, Lib. III, Ch. XXXII, §11. 
Letter of May 12, 1575: Letters, Vol. I, p. 195; Epistolario, Vol. I, p. 169. 
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to proceed to Seville and found a house of Discalced nuns 
there. She obeyed with alacrity, and her nunnery was erected 
there on May 29, 1575. | 


Providence has so disposed of matters, [she continues in the same letter to 
Inés de Jestis] that, God willing, I shall start for Seville on Monday... . 
The sum of the matter is that this house [Veas] is in Andalusia, and as Father 
Gracian is Provincial [!] of that Province, I found that without being aware 
of it, I was his subject, which empowered him to lay his orders upon me. 


On September 24, 1574, Gracian had been appointed by the 
entirely regular authority of the Nuncio Ormaneto, jointly 
with Vargas, Reformer of all the Carmelites (care being taken 
this time to include the Discalced) in Andalusia. But this 
appointment did not give him power to lay his orders upon 
St. Theresa: a mere mistake in geography could not make 
her his subject, for she was a subject of the Province of Cas- 
tile. Nor is it for a moment possible to suppose that the 
powers of Fernandez, Vargas and Gracian as Visitors, ex- 
tended to ignoring and cancelling the terms of the patents for 
foundations which had been issued by the head of the Order. 
That would not be “reforming and correcting” an Order; it 
would amount to subverting it. 


VI 


A momentous Chapter General of the Carmelite Order was 
opened at Piacenza on Whitsunday, May 22, 1575. Very 
severe measures were decreed in this Chapter against the Re- 
formed Friars who had accepted conventual buildings in 
Andalusia in open defiance of the command of their Prior 
General expressed in a document binding under obedience. 
The original patent of Vargas (1570-1574) gave him no 
authority over the Discalced Friars for there were none in 
Andalusia when it was issued; much less, then, had he the 
power to sanction foundations. The Chapter required these 
“disobedient, rebellious, and contumacious friars,” to quit 
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their abodes in three days’ time, and those who refused were 
to be severely punished.” 

The Chapter, as such, did not take any action against St. 
Theresa. The news of the foundation at Seville (May 29, 
1575) could not have reached Piacenza before the Chapter 
was dissolved, or it is likely enough that the closing of the 
Seville convent would have been decreed. However, she did 
receive at Seville in November an order from the Prior Gen- 
eral to cease all foundations and retire for life to a convent of 
her own choosing. It can easily be imagined how greatly it 
must have pained him to inflict this disciplinary measure on 
one for whom his feelings had amounted to reverence. Yet it 
is impossible to see how he could have acted otherwise. Not 
only was there the foundation at Seville with her eyes geo- 
graphically open, but her sympathy with, her encouragement 
of, the rebellious friars must by this time have become known 
to him. It is strange, but St. Theresa did not take the Prior 
General’s severe order with that joy in humiliation which we 
are accustomed to read of in the lives of saints of less mark- 
edly individual characteristics. “As I nourish a deep affection 
for your Lordship,” she writes to the Father General, “. . . I 
cannot but feel hurt at being treated as a very disobedient 
person.” In the same letter she says: “I wished to do so at 
once [obey the intimation] but as it was near Christmas, and 
the journey a very long one, I was prevented, as it was be- 
lieved you would not wish me to risk my health. That is why 
I am still here.” She dared not say to him that, in staying on, 
she considered herself to be obeying a higher command, but 
to her friend Mary Baptist, the Prioress of Valladolid, she 
tells the truth without ambiguity: “The Father Visitor 
[Gracian] has not allowed me to leave Seville, and for the 
present he has more power than the most Reverend Father 
General... Our Father says I am to go in the summer.” 

2A cta Capit. Gen., pp. 508-515. 


3Letter of February, 1576: Letters, Vol. I, p. 259; Epistolario, Vol. I, 221. 
31Letter of December 30, 1575: Letters, Vol. I, p. 235; Epistolario, Vol. I, 207. 
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As a matter of fact she did not leave Seville for Toledo, 
the convent she had chosen for her retirement, till June, 1576, 
and even then stopped a month on the way at Malagon to deal 
with some business connected with the convent there. On the 
subject of the strict prohibition to found the saint writes— 
again to her great friend and confidante, Mary Baptist—: 
“The Nuncio has sent to tell me that I am not to cease making 
foundations as before, for it seems that Father Gracian so ex- 
plained things to him as to bring him round to his opinion. 
But I am fully determined not to found unless the Nuncio 
himself commands it.”” It is significant to note in passing 
that Gracian has actually tried to influence the Nuncio to 
disregard a command of the Head of his Order of a disci- 
plinary nature, and has succeeded. And we should have ex- 
pected St. Theresa here, with her generous nature, at least to 
express the devout hope that she might not be put in a position 
to inflict further pain on the old man for whom she nourished 
so deep an affection, and to whom she owed the realization of 
her ideal. 

On June 17, 1575, St. Theresa, as she herself tells us, re- 
ceived at Seville two letters from the Prior General, one 
dated October, 1574, and the other January, 1575. It is diffi- 
cult to explain the great delay of these letters in coming into 
her hands. The delay cannot be due to the fact of her visit to 
out-of-the-way Veas. She did not go there till February, 
1575. The time between October, 1574 and January, 1575 
was passed by her at Avila and Valladolid. The letters would 
most certainly have been addressed to her care at some con- 
vent in Castile, most probably Avila. The two letters of the 
Prior General referred to, have never been printed, and have 
probably long since perished. St. Theresa’s reply of June 18, 
1575* in which these letters are acknowledged, shows plainly 
enough that the Father General is asking for information, for 
explanations, of certain happenings in the Reform which are 


32Letters, Vol. I, p. 241; Epistolario, Vol. I, p. 213. 
38Letters, Vol. I, pp. 199-208; Epistolario, Vol. I, pp. 172-178. 
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causing him disquiet. With fatherly solicitude, no doubt, he 
wished to lay her view of what had become unaccountable to 
him before the Chapter General which was to meet at Pia- 
cenza in May, 1575. One can imagine his astonishment when 
January came that he should have had no reply to his letter of 
October, and his still greater astonishment when May came 
that he had had no reply to either the one or the other. Things, 
too, had been going from bad to worse with the Reform from 
the point of view of the obedience due to him. It is not to be 
wondered at, he is not to be considered harsh, if he passed 
sentence on the saint in contumacy. Rather may he be called 
mild that he kept her name out of the public deliberations of 
the Chapter. 

St. Theresa begins her exculpatory letter by saying that she 
had written to him a week before telling him of the founda- 
tions made at Veas in February and at Seville at the end of 
May. Most unfortunately this letter, which would have given 
us the saint’s full defense of her action, is not forthcoming. 
She is four months late in reporting the foundation at Veas, 
and seeing that she discovered a month after this foundation 
(in March) that she had unwittingly transgressed in the im- 
portant matter of district, one would have expected a haste- 
post-haste acknowledgment of the fault. The missing letter 
would give us her explanations for this delay too. In her 
letter of June 18, which is, indeed, worthy of a minute and 
lengthy analysis impossible to attempt here, St. Theresa is full 
of professions of loyalty to her Superior in Religion of which 
the sincerity is evident: 

Having no other Father [she says of her nuns] they love you sincerely 
since you are our only hope in this world, and as they are all very happy, 
their gratitude to you who established the Reform is unfailing. (p. 200)... 
I assure you that all the Discalced Friars together are nothing to me in com- 
parison with anything that offends you. . . . You may be sure that if they are 
disobedient, I will neither see them nor speak to them again (pp. 200-202). 


A month after this letter had been written, in spite of her 
protestations of love for her “only hope in this world,” it does 
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a little dash our spirits to find her writing in the following 
strain to King Philip :* 

I am convinced that unless the Discalced are constituted as a separate Prov- 
ince without delay, serious injury will result to them; in fact, I believe it will 
be impossible for them to continue to exist. As the matter rests in your 
Majesty’s hands, and I see that the Virgin, Our Lady, has chosen you to pro- 
tect and uphold her Order, I make bold to write entreating your Majesty for 
love of Our Lord and His glorious Mother, to direct that the plan may be 
carried out. .. . It would help us greatly if the newly established Reform were 
given into the charge of a Discalced friar named Gracian. . . . I know I 
have been very audacious. Yet, since God Himself listens to the poor and 
Your Majesty stands in his place, I do not think you will be annoyed with me. 


In writing this letter St. Theresa has forgotten the terrible 
anathema in the original patent called down on any friar of 
the Reform who, “under pretext of greater perfection, should 
attempt to withdraw from subjection to the Province [of Cas- 
tile] through the favor of Princes.”™ She is a nun and nota 
friar, but if the letter of the anathema does not apply to her, it 
assuredly would to the unfortunate friars for whom she is 
seeking the “favor of Princes.” She is very likely quite right 
in saying that the life of the Reform was in danger. Estrange- 
ment from the Prior General, the undercurrent of disloyalty 
and disobedience, had reached such a pitch, that it would not 
be surprising if he contemplated its suppression altogether as 
far as the friars were concerned. 

True, in a letter to Gracian more than a year later (Septem- 
ber 20, 1576), she writes :* “I was also very glad that the pro- 
ject was discussed of your striving in every way for constitu- 
tion as a separate province through the instrumentality of our 
Father General, for it is an intolerable conflict to contend with 
one’s Superior.” One welcomes the anxiety here expressed for 
the adoption of the only loyal and straightforward course, but 
a few lines lower down we read: “Supposing that they can 


“Letter of July 19, 1575: Letters, Vol. I, p. 212-213; Epistolario, Vol. I, pp. 183-184. 
35Foundations, Appendix I, p. 449, where the full text of the patent of foundation 
may be found. 

Letters, Vol. II, p. 50; Epistolario, Vol. I p, 291. 
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obtain nothing from the General, they might appeal to the 
Pope, but the first would be much the better plan.” Alas! 
that the turmoil of conflict and the clash of opinions should 
have affected so clear and acute a judgment: the Prior Gen- 
eral is, after all, not the one and only lawful guide and shep- 
herd of the Reform: he has become merely “a better plan.” 

That the attitude of the friars of the Reform to their 
Superior-in-chief was unsatisfactory is shown frequently 
enough in St. Theresa’s correspondence. Writing to Gracian 
in Seville in the middle of November, 1575, she says :” 

The more I consider your writing in a conciliatory spirit to the General, 
the better it appears to me, and I do not think any one could object to it. 
It is enough that such things should be done against his will, without showing 


him want of deference and treating him as though of no importance. Re- 
member, my Father, that we have promised him obedience, and nothing could 


be lost by treating him as I suggest. 


A dangerous spirit of disobedience, a determination to go 
beyond, to improve, as they would consider, the lines laid down 
for the Reform, had entered the moving spirits of the Discal- 
ced. They obtained an ascendancy over their leader, Gracian, 
that Theresa was unable to moderate. She gives us in this let- 
ter but a poor picture of the man, whom, in writing to the 
Prior General in June, 1575, she had called “an angel.” 


VII 


The Prior General sent as his Vicar General to Spain to 
carry out the decrees of the Chapter General of Piacenza, a 
distinguished and very able Carmelite friar, Jerome Tostado. 
The Nuncio Ormaneto had died on June 18, 1577. A new 
Nuncio, Monsignor Filippo Sega, had come to Madrid with 
views on St. Theresa and the Discalced movement diametric- 
ally opposed to those of his predecessor. He used words of St. 
Theresa which have become historical, calling her ‘“‘a restless, 
gadabout, disobedient, contumacious woman,” given to invent- 


37Letters, Vol. I, p. 223; Epistolario, Vol. I, p. 203. 
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ing false doctrine in the name of devotion, breaking her in- 
closure contrary to the decrees of the Council of Trent and her 
Superiors, and teaching as if she were a Master in Theology.” 
Tostado, relying upon the support of the Nuncio to discharge 
his legitimate commission, cited the Discalced to appear be- 
fore him. St. Theresa, in one of her letters to King Philip 
(September 18, 1577), writes of her Superior’s Vicar Gen- 
eral:” “I believe that while Tostado is in his present position, 
no good but great harm will result from the visitation.” It 
may have been in consequence of this remonstrance that 
Tostado was called upon to exhibit his patent. It was re- 
fused the royal placet, and his mission was consequently 
quashed. The Royal Council, too, put very grave hindrances 
in the way of the Nuncio, even forbidding the friars of the 
Reform to obey him, and issuing letters of protection to 
Gracian.” It was all rather a scandalous bit of regalism. By 
it the Prior General was rendered powerless to control a 
branch of his family. It was useless to give orders which the 
friars were free to disobey under royal protection. 

Possibly Rubeus gave up all attempt at control. St. Ther- 
esa writing to Roque de Huerta in October, 1578, says:” “He 
no more writes to our communities nor deals with them than 
if he were not our Superior. Evidently people must have 
prejudiced him, or he would not behave in so marked a man- 
ner.” And in another letter:” “God forgive those who have 
told him such falsehoods against us.” It is a little singular 
that so acute an observer does not, at times, seem to see that 
there is no need of the lies and prejudiced statements of out- 
side people to turn the Father General against the Reform, 
but that the attitude towards him, their Superior, of such 
friars as Gracian, Mariano, and Baltasar, and, I fear it must 


8Letters, Vol. III, p. 158, n.; Foundations, p. 271, n.; Reforma, Lib. IV, Ch. XXX, 
§2; Epistolario Vol. II, p. 265, n. 

Letters, Vol. II, p. 313, and see Note p. 312; Epistolario, Vol. II, p. 117. 

Letters, Vol. III, p. 132, note. 

"Letters, Vol. III, p. 126; Epistolario, Vol. II, p. 259. 

“Letters, Vol. III, p. 142; Epistolario, Vol. II, p. 248. 
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be admitted, her own attitude to some extent, are quite suff- 
cient to account for his displeasure. “I must own that I was 
grieved at learning how lawless some of your Discalced friars 
are,” she writes to Gracian on September 29, 1578. Did she 
not realize that the gravamen of her great Superior’s com- 
-plaint was just precisely this lawlessness? 

As time went on and the tares grew apace, the saint’s atti- 
tude becomes more and more difficult to understand. A 
recantation and complete submission by herself and the more 
notorious friars was the only course. This straight course is 
never properly faced. The saint even suggests, in a manner 
almost savoring of intrigue, a plan which would have broken 
up the Order so far as its nuns were concerned :* ‘You might 
give him [the Prior General] to understand,” she writes to 
Roque de-Huerta, ““—not as coming from the nuns, but as 
your own private opinion—that they would prefer placing 
themselves under the jurisdiction of the Ordinary to being 
visited and governed by the Calced.” 

When this letter was written, the great Prior General of the 
Carmelite Order was already dead. He died at Rome, Sep- 
tember 5, 1578, aged seventy-one. He had ruled the Order 
sixteen years, and his one desire was to see it become worthy 
once more of its great spiritual traditions. Vir insigni pietate, 
in sermone dulcis, in eruditione clarus, say his own friars writ- 
ing of him,” and the author of the Reforma, writing long 
after, when the two families were living at peace, says: “He 
was in all things most exemplary, and although advanced in 
years, yet of a life austere in the extreme. Gentle and kindly 
in his bearing, in his aspect he was devout and recollected, 
while his speech, grave and sober, was full of edification.” 

Recorded history does not say so, but likely enough the ill- 
success of the Reform, the defiant opposition of some of its 


43Letters, Vol. III, p. 150; Epistolario, Vol. II, p. 257. 

44Jn Letters, Vol. III, p. 126, this letter is dated August, 1578. Silv. in Epistolario, 
Vol. II, p. 259, gives the date as October, 1578, which I have followed. 

454 cta Capit. Gen., p. 538. 

*6Reforma, Lib. II, Ch. III, §1. 
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leading subjects, the uncertain and wavering support of the 
saint in whom he had placed his highest hopes, contributed to 
hasten his end, as they did most assuredly sadden the evening 
of his life. On the other hand, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the shortcomings of his subjects of the Reform, 
were in no way caused by any remissness of his own. They 
had accepted a charter which could only have been altered 
or expanded by his consent. They changed, and passed be- 
yond their borders without so much as consulting him. There 
is every reason to suppose that he would have suffered the 
Reform to develop on wider lines, had the friars kept close to 
him. He had even gone so far as to sanction one foundation 
for men in Andalusia.” But the hasty and disobedient action 
of fanatical and unbalanced men made all further lawful 
development an impossibility. 


VIIl 


In all her later relations with the Head of her Order, St. 
Theresa shows nowhere to such advantage as in her mourning 
over his transitus. In a letter to Gracian of October 15, 1578, 


she writes :* 

I was deeply grieved at the news they sent me about our Father General: 
I feel very sad about it. On the day it arrived I could do nothing but cry, 
and I bitterly regret that we should have given such trouble to him who cer- 
tainly did not deserve it. Had we gone straight to him, our path would have 
been smoothed for us. God forgive him [? the irrepressible Mariano] who 
always prevented it, for I could have arranged it with your paternity, though 
you gave little credit to my Opinion in the matter.” 

Here is an expression of genuine, nay of bitter, remorse, the 
humble but poignant cry of a saint who has failed in the rigid 
obedience due by a Religious. Here is the frank confession of 
her own weakness, here the condemnation of the man whom 
she had valued above his merits. If the violent opposition to 
the straight path has come from the hotheaded and irrational 


"Foundations, Introd. p. XXVII. 
*8Letters, Vol, III, p. 161; Epistolario, Vol. Il, p. 268. 
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Mariano, we are allowed to see that it is the attitude, the argu- 
ments, the peculiar spirituality, of her favorite counselor and 
director, Gracian, which really prevented the entire surrender 
of heart and reason to the personality who, for a Religious, 
embodies the vow of obedience, the Superior of the Order. 
St. Theresa desired nothing for her nuns but a severely con- 
templative life. When she boldly suggested houses for men, 
they were to be practically on exactly similar lines, contem- 
platives in name and reality, as the Prior General called them 
in the patent which brought them into life. Individuals there 
were who clung with brave and loyal determination to the 
rule laid down for them, and at their head stands the great 
saint of the Reform, the one man who could have kept it 
loyal to its charter, had not the restless and emotional Gracian 
been preferred before him, St. John of the Cross. 

The Reform foundered, but a great Religious Order sprung 
from its wreckage, one of the most illustrious and beneficial 
in the Church. Great were its theologians and mystics, great 
its influence on the Church’s foreign missions, great its own 
missionary enterprises, and its influence for good through con- 
fessional and pulpit. All this is great and good, but it is not 
primitive Carmelite, it is far from the object for which the 
Contemplative Reform was instituted. 


IX 


What were devoutly to be wished is, that out of such excel- 
lent activities, such very likely material, the humble but deep 
contemplative Reform, conceived by Rubeus, welcomed and 
embraced by Theresa of Jesus, might take shape again in 
name and reality. An approach to the idea took place ere the 
Order of the Discalced Carmelite Friars was many years old. 
The famous Carmelite Deserts were started by Thomas of 
Jesus.” But these after all did not represent a permanent 


49See Father Benedict Zimmermann, O.C.D., Les saints Déserts des Carmes 
Déchaussés, Paris, Art Catholique, 1927, With illustrations. 
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state; they were merely spiritual change of air, a spiritual 
villeggiatura, a temporary rest from religious activities in 
which the soul could strengthen itself in the passivities of con- 
templation. It was the Discalced Carmelites who in 1631, 
just three hundred years ago, recovered Mount Carmel from 
the infidel. The very spot where the Latin Carmelites arose 
as a small group of hermits is in their possession. What is to 
hinder their reviving a Reform within the Reform which shall 
give back to the Church, on however small a scale, the age- 
long and primitive contemplative life which the sons of the 
Prophets transmitted to the hermits of the Crusader Priest, 
and so gladden once more the hearts of the Faithful with that 
hidden life of prayer which first found favor in the sight of 
God on the slopes of the Holy Mountain of Carmel? 





A Mexican Millionaire 
Philanthropist 


E. WARD LOUGHRAN 


reiterated what the law of the Church and the utterances 

of his predecessors have insisted upon since the time of 
Christ, namely, that “it is incumbent upon the rich to help the 
poor, that having an abundance of this world’s goods they do 
not expend them fruitlessly or completely squander them, but 
employ them for the support and well-being of those who lack 
the necessities of life.” While no man, Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic, has the moral right to enjoy wealth while his neighbor 
starves, it is to the Church that the Pope speaks, to the Cath- 
olic who may not have pondered on the idea, which the 
Church has always endeavored to foster, that wealth belongs 
to individuals only in stewardship. 

We have seen during our generation considerable distribu- 
tion of wealth—some of it in interesting new ways, in founda- 
tions that lend their aid now to one enterprise now to another 
—and we are apt to think of large donations and important 
charitable undertakings by lay people as one of the develop- 
ments of our capitalistic society. Moreover, since millionaires 
are more numerous outside the Church than in it, we are 
growing complacent in watching other people care for the 
less fortunate. Whether or not the poor would suffer were 
charity to pass into the hands of highly organized secular 
bodies is only part of the question; there is the other side— 
the spiritual poverty that, as a consequence, would afflict the 


rich Catholic. 
In view of the inspiring message of Pius XI, it is pleasant 


[* the recent encyclical Casti Connubii, Pope Pius XI has 
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and profitable to look back into history and find in all corners 
of Christendom splendid Catholic laymen in whose every act 
the love of neighbor has been a compelling motive. 


I 


Mexico, whose Christianity has in our time been impris- 
oned and martyred, produced in the old days of Catholic 
freedom such unassuming followers of Christ. One of these, 
whose portrait looks out from the fragmentary documents of 
the sixteenth century, was Alonso de Villaseca, one of Amer- 
ica’s first millionaires, a man who gave with a prodigality 
equaling that of our own age and who was moved, evidently, 
by a spirit of genuine Christian charity. History records him 
chiefly as a patron of the Jesuit Order and the founder of 
their principal college in Mexico City; but so varied were 
his services to Church and State throughout his life, that when 
he died his funeral was interrupted while the Viceroy decided 
the question as to whether the Jesuit Fathers or the governing 
body of the colony had better claim to escort his body to the 
tomb.’ After considerable reflection, the Viceroy rendered the 
honor to the Jesuits. This remarkable man is worthy of ac- 
quaintance not only for the strong and generous character that 
won him this universal admiration but also for the light that 
the story of his life throws upon certain aspects of society in 
Mexico in the sixteenth century. 

Mexico in the sixteenth century had the elements of appeal 
inherent in great causes. Its vast extent with its enormous re- 
sources, and its multitudinous and polyglot population were 
raising problems that clamored to the Council of the Indies 
for solution. The conquest of the central and southern sec- 
tions had been accomplished before Antonio de Mendoza, in 
1535, took up the reins as first viceroy and set to work to estab- 
lish the institutions of government. But wars and rebellions 


1Cervantes de Salazar, Francisco, Aliquot dialogi, ed. and trans. into Spanish by J. 
Garcia Icazbalceta, Mexico, 1554. Tres dialogos latinos. Mexico, 1875, p. 252. 
Note on second dialogue. ‘ 
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had not yet ceased: the negro uprising occurred in 1537, the 
Mixton war with the Indians of the west coast soon after- 
wards, while the Chichimecas, savage Indians to the north- 
west, were cutting off access to the silver mines.’ Penetration 
of the northern wilderness had scarcely begun. 

Meanwhile, the Indians themselves presented a challeng- 
ing problem. Upon their labor depended the wealth that the 
Spaniards, like colonists of all times and nations, expected to 
gain from the new country: Mexico offered her mines and 
her soil, but neither could be converted into wealth until 
developed. The Spaniards, quite apart from their disinclina- 
tion to convert themselves into miners and farmhands, were 
in far insufficient numbers to draw any appreciable wealth 
from these sources. The Indian population was innumerable 
and it seemed reasonable to the Spaniards to require them to 
work for hire. Since the command issued, in 1503, by Isa- 
bella,* and repeated by Ferdinand* and Charles,’ no colonist 
had the right to force Indians to work without paying them a 
day’s wages, yet abuses constantly occurred and the status of 
the Indian working man became the sociological question of 
the day. 

Had Spain been able to accept the exploitation of cheap 
labor as natural and inevitable, as most modern nations accept 
it today, for instance, in Africa,’ there would have been no 
incentive to men of Villaseca’s type to go forth. But Spain 
was bound in conscience to convert the Indians to the Faith,’ 
and she had committed herself to the policy of treating them 
as new subjects,’ not as slaves. Horror had seized upon the 


2Aiton, Arthur S., Antonio de Mendoza. Durham, N. C., 1927, passim. 

8Coleccién de documentos inéditos ... del archivo de Indias, 1st. series, XXXI, 
p. 209. 

‘Ibid., p. 388. 

5Ibid., XXIII, pp. 423-445. 

®The New Republic, Nov. 12, 1930, p. 335. 

TIn accordance with the Bull of Alexander VI, Eximiae devotionis, in Herndez, 
F. J. Coleccién de bulas ....a la iglesia de América, Brussels, 1879, I, pp. 20-21. 

8Doc. Ined. 1st. ser. XXXI, p. 209. Recopilacién de leyes de... las Indias, Lib. VI, 
Tit. Il, L. I. 
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Spanish people as word came from Mexico of the heathen 
festivals that had amazed and shocked the explorers. Not 
only missionaries like Motolinia,’ but seasoned fighters” wrote 
home with indignation and grief at seeing hundreds of vic- 
tims—slaves, children, even sons of chieftains—led to the altar 
of some Indian idol where their hearts were cut out and eaten. 
Spain was not easily horrified. She had seen for seven centur- 
ies degrading Moorish rites of Eastern importation, but the 
picture of millions of God’s creatures indulging in idolatry 
of this sort aroused every apostolic fiber of her being, and men, 
many of them, of Villaseca’s integrity and piety dedicated 
their lives to lay missionary work. 


II 


It was before 1540" that Villaseca set out to try fortune in 
New Spain, or Mexico. He came from the little town of 
Aricola in the diocese of Toledo, and though his parents were 
people of quality, there is no evidence that they were rich. 
It is a pity that no record has been found of the first years of 
Villaseca’s residence in Mexico City, for the manner in which 
he set about establishing himself as a substantial citizen would 
be an interesting indication of his character. As it is, we 
know that not many years after his arrival, he married Dona 
Francisca Maron,” creole, daughter of wealthy parents, whose 
early death left Villaseca in possession of their estate. By 
1554, he was a leading figure in the capital, not merely be- 
cause of his wealth, but also because of his reputation for 
square dealing and justice. 


%Motolinia (Fray Toribio de Benavente), Historia de los Indios de la Nueva Espaia, 
written about 1536, Barcelona, 1914, pp. 37-58; also in Memoriales, Mexico, 1903, 
pp. 60-80. p 

10The Hispanic-American Historical Review, Vol. IX, No. 2, May, 1929. Three 
Accounts of the Expedition of Fernando Cortés, Printed in Germany between 1520- 
1522. H. R. Wagner, pp. 176-213, especially, pp. 197 and 208. 

11[cazbalceta’s note to Cervantes de Salazar, op. cit., p. 252. (This note is also 
published as an essay in Icazbalceta’s Obras, II, pp. 435-443 under the title Un Creso 
del Siglo XVI en México.) 
12[bid., p. 252. 
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In Aliquot Dialogi, written in that year by Francisco Cer- 
vantes de Salazar, professor of theology, in the recently 
founded University of Mexico, Villaseca is the only private 
citizen selected for attention. In the second dialogue,” be- 
tween the professor and a visiting Spaniard to whom he is 
showing the city, the following lines occur: 

“Tell me whose house is that one we have just passed, whose great doors 
decorated with gilt rings proclaim the wealth either of the present owner or 


the man who built it.” 
“The owner and the man who built it is Alonso de Villaseca, who has 


accumulated such a fortune that he is regarded as a Crassus or a Midas. And 
in the acquisition of this fortune he has injured no one (though the old 


adage denies that this is possible) .” 
“He lacks nothing, certainly, for true and effective happiness if possessing 


great wealth he knows how to remain poor in spirit.’ 
“He is just as you describe him.” 


Another glimpse we have of Villaseca, probably of about 
the same date as the preceding, this time cutting a dashing fig- 


ure in His Majesty’s service. Like all rich men in the new 
colony he was obliged to serve in case of war, and to supply 
arms and horses for others, but he exceeded his obligation, and 
himself armed and trained a company of his own. The story 


thus runs:” 


Once when the royal audiencia was governing in the absence of a viceroy, 
and a tumult or uprising was threatened in the city of Mexico, Alonso de 
Villaseca suddenly appeared in the plaza in front of the Viceroy’s palace 
with a troop of two hundred followers, servants from his estates. All were 
mounted, well armed with lances and sustained at his own expense. He 
himself, in complete armor, rode as their captain and offered his own services 
and those of his men then or whenever the King had need of such. 


It is evident that Villaseca soon became an important factor 
in the growing city and continued to be so throughout the span 
of his life, a period which coincides with that of the colony’s 
greatest development. The Mexican historian, Joaquin Garcia 


13]bid., pp. 158-161. 
14§; guam est dives argento tam vixerit pauper spiritu. 


1Ibid., p. 252. 
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Icazbalceta, summarizes this period of growth in so interest- 
ing a manner that we shall quote the whole passage :* 


During the administration of the serious Mendoza (viceroy, 1535-1550), 
the land not being as yet well settled, the gay creole society still in small 
numbers, the formation of individual fortunes only in its infancy, there was 
little place for amusements. Don Luis de Velasco, senior (viceroy, 1550- 
1564)—a skilled horseman, hunter of birds and animals," a great lord whose 
house was always open, rich, liberal, ostentatious—found the city ready for 
gaity and he entertained the youth of the nobility with continuous festivities, 
pageants, tournaments, masques, bull fights, and banquets. ... Gentlemen 
spent nearly all their time at these diversions, and to be admitted to them 
constituted almost letters patent of nobility, for merchants and traders, how- 
ever rich, were rigorously excluded from all participation in the pleasures of 
the nobility. Many of these diversions were martial exercises and served to 
sustain the spirit of knighthood, but carried to excess they drew, in their 
train, disturbances and wild extravagance in dress, in the trappings of horses, 
in the setting of banquets, and in gifts to women. Those men who might 
have formed a powerful aristocracy . . . confident in their possession of the 
soil and control over the inhabitants of Indian towns, wasted themselves in 
luxury and idleness. They began to pawn their estates, and since the de- 
spised merchants held the keys of the money boxes, the latter gradually suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the hold of creditor over debtor, and were finally ad- 
mitted where previously they had not been acceptable. 

The sons of these business men attended the schools, pursuing professions 
that led to places of honor, and at school associated with the sons of the 
nobility. Education raised both to the same level, and at the end of the next 
generation, social distinction between them had more or less disappeared. . . . 

The spirit of ostentation, from which neither nobleman nor merchant was 
free, transcended education, was manifest in literary contests, and gave bril- 
liancy to religious processions and services. ... The city in the last decades 
of the century was rich, gay, and full of amusements. 


We have quoted this description of Mexico City at length, 
in order to give some little appreciation, first, of the needs of 
society to which Villaseca gave great sums of money, and, 
second, of the influence of the Jesuit schools. During Villa- 
seca’s lifetime Mexico City rose from little more than an out- 
post of civilization into a colonial capital composed of all 


16Jcazbalceta, Obras, I, pp. 228-230. 
Cazador de arcabuz y de altaneria. 
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classes and sorts. In 1540, when he came, there were in it 
many poor, and only a few moderately comfortable; in 1580, 
when he died, there were still many poor, but the number of 
the moderately comfortable had increased, and many wealthy 
men were numberd among its citizens. It was a society which, 
as it grew rich, grew signally aristocratic, and, with the en- 
couragement of one of its viceroys, developed all the worst 
habits of an aristocracy. 

As time passed, the recklessness of its individuals forced 
them to trade social position for the merchant’s money, pro- 
ducing a situation that normally leads to bitter contempt on 
the one side and loss of self-respect on the other. With the 
opening of the schools, however, and the friendships culti- 
vated in them, a mutual respect and affection bound together 
the leaders of the generation that came into prominence to- 
wards the close of the century. There is not space here to 
follow this idea, but it must be kept in mind if one is to realize 
the effect not only on the individual, but on society in general, 
which must be credited to the Jesuit schools and to Villaseca’s 
generosity towards them. 


III 


Before turning to Villaseca’s benefactions, it is pertinent to 
inquire from what sources he obtained his great wealth. First 
of all, he owned rich silver mines in Pachuca and Ixmilquil- 
pan not far from the capital,” in what today is the State of 
Hidalgo, and these were worked by Indian slaves until 1551, 
in which year, the viceroy at royal command freed” all In- 
dians unjustly enslaved. After this date,” if mines con- 
tinued to be worked, Indians of nearby towns must have been 
assigned to them at a daily wage of a tomin, or eighth part of a 


18]cazbalceta’s note to Cervantes de Salazar, op. cit., p. 252. 

19Priestley, H. I., The Mexican Nation, New York, 1923, pp. 72-73. 

Nueva coleccién de documentos para la historia de México, ed. by Icazbalceta, 
IV, p. 63, letter dated 1567; Cartas de religiosos de Nueva Espana, 1539-1594, ed. by 
Icazbalceta, pp. 170-176, letter dated 1594. 
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silver dollar. With labor so cheap, and the market for silver 
active, a considerable portion of his wealth must have come 
from these mines. 

Second, it is probable that he held one or more Indian 
towns commended to his care under the system that was called 
encomiendas.” From these towns, if such he had, he received 
the same tribute that was due the king in towns held by the 
Crown, which at that time was eight reales a year from each 
Indian.” Some towns had as few as ten taxable inhabitants,” 
others had seven or eight thousand,” and although there was 
a law that no one man could receive more than two thousand 
gold dollars a year from an encomienda,” there were abuses of 
this restriction and many did receive a much larger yearly 
tribute.” 

Third, and more certain as an important source of Villa- 
seca’s wealth were his ranches from which there was an annual 
yield of thirty thousand head of cattle.” On these, as in his 
mines, the natives did the work at low wages, certain numbers 
of them being assigned weekly to the task.” Of other possible 
income,” there is no mention. Icazbalceta tells” us that Villa- 
seca interested himself but little in business affairs, that he was 
content to accept whatever his majordomos turned in, while 
he devoted his attention as to how he should expend it in char- 


ity and public works. 
21Simpson, L. B., The Encomienda in New Spain, passim. 


22Nueva Coleccién, Icazbalceta, IV, p. 32. 
23Documentos histéricos de Mexico, ed. L. Garcia Pimentel, Relacién de los 


obispados de Tlaxcala, Michoacan, Oaxaca, y otros lugares en el siglo XVI, Mexico, 
1904, pp. 153-188. 

*4Tbid. 

5Recop. de leyes, Lib. VI, Tit. VIII, L. XXX. 

26E] Marqués de Valle (Hernando Cortés and decendants) had 56,872 tribute- 
paying Indians, while two men, partners, in the province of Meztitan in 1554 were 
collecting more than 25,000 pesos de tepuzque. 

27C. de Salazar, op. cit., p. 252. 

Cartas de religiosos, pp. 44-46. 

2°Hernando Cortes, for instance, received from rental of stores 1500 pesos a year. 


30C, de Salazar, op. cit., p. 252. 
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IV 


The list of his benefactions is an imposing one and there can 
be no doubt, judging from the fragmentary reference we have 
of his life, that we know but a small portion of the total. At 
various times during his life he gave to European causes the 
following donations:” $40,000 to the poor of the parish in 
Spain to which he had belonged; $40,000 to the Holy Land; 
$10,000 for the redemption of captives in the war with the 
Turks; $150,000 for the building of Saint Peter’s and for the 
poor of Rome; and $60,000 to repair the damages done by the 
Turks in the siege of Malta. 

In Mexico, he left no worthy cause unaided. The Fran- 
ciscans counted him among the most generous patrons of the 
missionary work that emanated from the monastery of Saint 
Francis in Mexico City and reached out to the farthest cor- 
ners of the country.” In the Royal and Pontifical University 
of Mexico, which in 1553 opened its doors to a university pro- 


gram modeled on that of the great University of Salamanca 
in Spain,” Villaseca endowed the important chair of Scrip- 
ture.“ He gave to the Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe— 
the church that today stands as a symbol of Mexico’s vocation 
as a Catholic nation—furnishings and ornaments, and a statue, 
cast of silver, of Our Lady.” He doubtless helped build and 
decorate the cathedral, and he was instrumental in having a 


9936 


valuable art treasure called “The Lord of Saint Theresa 


sent from Spain to Mexico. 
These gifts, as well as the bequests he left in his will,” in- 


31[bid., p. 253. 

32Cartas de religiosos, p. 187. 

33C, de Salazar, op. cit., First dialogue, passim. 

34Tbid., p. 253. 

35] bid. 

36Tbid. 

37[bid. Villaseca’s will read: 8,000 pesos to the college, and, in addition, 22,011 
pesos to the Society to be disposed of by the Provincial as follows: 4,000 were to be 
paid to the Royal Hospital founded by Bishop Zumarraga, 2,000 to the hospital built 
by Hernando Cortés, 3,000 to an order of nuns called Las Recogidas, 2,800 to various 
poor persons, and girls in need of dowries, the residue to be given to charities which 
he had talked over with the Provincial. 
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dicate Villaseca’s constant generosity, and the great scope of 
his interest. Malta and Mexico, education and the relief of 
poverty, missions and the ornamentation of the city church 
all were one to him in so far as they represented a brother less 
fortunate than himself in need of a helping hand. But if we 
seek to pick out from among his various interests, the one 
closest to his heart, one upon which he spent long thought and 
great sums of money, we find that above all else, he cared for 
the development of Mexican youth into worthy men and good 
citizens. These young men, as we have seen, lived in the midst 
of luxury and pleasures, and their talents were being wasted. 
There is the unanimous testimony of the writers” of the period 
that these talents were of a very high average. In the last part 
of the century, Dr. Juan de Cardenas wrote :® 

In the youth of Mexico, I find exceptional precocity and keenness of in- 
tellect, tenacity of memory, docility of character, and charm of manner. 
Not only in their lively and subtle understanding, but in perseverance, steadi- 
ness, and solid character, the creoles are, I believe, superior to any other peo- 


ple in the world, as I could show were I to cite by name various scions of 
illustrious and noble houses whose famous decendants honor and enrich this 


new world of the Indies. 

Villaseca, it is true, was not the first to turn his attention to 
the needs of Mexican youth. As far back as the ’thirties, the 
Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza® and Bishop Zumarraga” had 
asked the King to found a university in Mexico City, and, 
after a delay of some time, this university had been opened, in 
1553, nearly twenty years before Villaseca expressed his solici- 
tude by appealing to the Jesuits to come and establish schools. 
The work of the university was to teach arts and philosophy, 
Scripture, theology, civil and canon law, and, a little later, 


38Icazbalceta, Obras, I., p. 223, in the essay La instruccién publica en México durante 


el siglo XVI. : 
39Problemas y Secretos maravillosos de las Indias, 1591, quoted in Icazbalceta, La 


instruccién publica, p, 223. 
Icazbalceta, op. cit., pp. 194-195. The petition of Mendoza to the King asked 


for a university of all the arts and sciences, in which the natives as well as the sons 


of the Spaniards could be sent. 
‘\Documentos ineditos del siglo XVI para la historia de México, Col. de P. 


Mariano Cuevas, S.J., Mexico, 1914, p. 66. 
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medicine, music, and native languages.” All this presupposed 
a good foundation in Latin grammar and rhetoric, gained be- 
fore matriculation: There was at that time, one master, Blas 
de Bustamante, who “read grammar” in the university and that 
he was unable to give proper preparation to all who matricu- 
lated we know from the assurance™ that “many learned pro- 
fessors toiled, to their own sorrow and the alarm of intelligent 
observers, reaping but little fruit because of the students’ lack 
of foundation in Latin grammar and literature.” In order to 
prepare for the university, boys, for the most part, had to 
employ a private tutor,“ or go across the ocean to Spain,” 
though at intervals, there did exist in Mexico City and in 
Puebla de los Angeles, some miles away, private schools® 
which various masters set up, but which, oddly enough in face 
of the need, did not prosper. 

The Franciscan colleges of Santa Cruz de Tlaltelolco” and 
of San Juan de Latran,* founded, respectively, in 1537 for the 
Indians, and in 1553 for the mestizos, were not attended by 
creoles. The Dominicans and Augustinians had excelient 
schools of college and even of university grade,” but they were 
only for the young men who intended to join these Orders. 
Many, doubtless, attended these novitiate schools, and, finding 
themselves unfitted for the life they had hoped to follow, with- 
drew and transferred to the university in pursuance of other 
careers. However, these agencies were designed, neither indi- 
vidually nor collectively, to meet the general demand for a 
good pre-university training. 


42C, de Salazar, op. cit., First dialogue, passim. 

43Alegre, F. J., S.J., Historia de la Compania de Jests en Nueva Espaiia, 3 vol., 
México, 1841, (written at time of expulsion), I. p. 55. 

44Of course there were few at hand until after the opening of the University in 1553. 

4SIcazbalceta, Instruccién publica, p. 194. One of the Dominicans wrote to the 
King urging schools for higher studies, saying that so many young men were going 
to Spain to be educated that New Spain was becoming depopulated. 

46C, de Salazar, op. cit., pp. 36-37, and note 14, pp. 67-68. 

4TNuevos Documentos .. .para la historia de México, ed. by Carlos E. Castaiieda, 
Mexico, 1929, II. pp. 1-8. 


8Ibid., pp. 8-16. 
{Tcazbalceta, La Instruccién publica, p. 193. 
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V 


The sort of school that was needed was the kind that the 
Jesuits had been conducting in Europe for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, a boarding school, in which were taught 
Latin, Greek, Scripture, logic and Christine Doctrine, and 
often, philosophy and theology besides.” The Spaniards and 
creoles who had established residences out on farms and 
ranches or in distant cities and towns wanted schools in the 
capital to which they could send their sons and know that they 
were under discipline at all times, and even the residents of 
the city itself preferred not to have their sons brought up in 
the luxury and sustained atmosphere of pleasure of their own 


homes. 
Bishop Quiroga of Michoacan,” whose wisdom and love of 


Mexico have been an inspiring memory for four centuries, 
tried, in the ’forties, to get the Jesuits for his college of St. 
Nicholas in Pazcuaro, the episcopal city, at that time, of the 
diocese of Michoacan. The Father General was not able to 
comply with Quiroga’s petition, nor likewise with a number 
of similar requests made at intervals during the next twenty 
years or more;” in 1560, or a little later, Martin Cortés” 


50Although the Ratio Studiorum was not given final form until after 1584, there 
existed throughout Europe at this date schools not unlike the Jesuit preparatory 
schools and colleges of the present. The first rector of SS. Peter and Paul, Mexico, 
had held the same position in Alcalé. See Pachtler, G.M., S.J., Ratio Studiorum et 
Institutiones Scholasticae S.J. per Germaniam olim vigentes, 3 vol., Berlin. 1887, I. 
pp. 266 and ff. One may also consult Lektionsplan des Grazer Kollegs von 1579, 
pp. 247-249. 

51Bishop Vasco de Quiroga came to Mexico as an oidor of the second Audiencia in 
1530, and as such established two so-called hospitals for Indians which resembled the 
Reductions the Jesuits were later to establish in Paraguay. In 1537, although up to 
then he had received only the tonsure, he was chosen first bishop of Michoacan. 
He died in 1565. See Moreno, J. Fragmentos de la Vida del Ven. Don Vasco de 
Quiroga, Mexico, 1766. , 

52Cuevas, Mariano, S.J., Historia de la Iglesia en México, § vol., Mexico, 1928. II. 
pp. 321-327. 

53Martin Cortés, son of Hernando, had at his disposal 4,000 ducats of yearly in- 
come left him in his father’s will with instructions to use for the foundation of a 
college of arts and theology. Monumenta Historica S.J., letter of P. Nadal, quoted in 
Cuevas, op. cit., p. 2, 325. 
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offered them an endowment for a college, and Villaseca, like- 
wise, took active measures to urge them to come. He wrote to 
his brother Peter—who, evidently, remained in Spain in spite 
of Alonso’s great wealth and position in America—asking him 
to offer the General the sum of two thousand ducats,™ to be 
drawn from Alonso’s estate in Spain, for the transportation 
and traveling expenses of such missionaries as the General 
might be able to send. Evidently, the General felt that the 
time was not yet ripe for their establishment in Mexico. So 
insistent, however, became the need of them that in March, 
1571 at the petition of the Viceroy Don Martin Enriquez, 
Philip II addressed a cedula to Francis Borgia, and in Sep- 
tember of the same year the first sixteen Jesuits who came to 
Mexico were on their way. 

Upon their arrival in Mexico City, Villaseca offered them 
several tracts of land with some broken down buildings in the 
outskirts of the city.” The Jesuits accepted, surprised, how- 
ever, at the miserableness of the gift believing, as they had 
been led to, that Villaseca was anxious to establish their work 
on a generous basis. Their first few years were very hard 
ones. They had practically no means of support except char- 
ity, nothing they could count on but a weekly gift of bread and 
meat from the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception. Never- 
theless, they set to work, repaired the buildings on Villaseca’s 
land until they were habitable and erected a thatch-roofed 
church, in which, with chalice and paten of tin, they cele- 


54Alegre, op. cit., I. p. 113. Villaseca, telling the story in 1576 to Father Pedro 
Sanchez, Provincial of the Mexican province, said that he wrote “years back.” Flor- 
encia, Franciscode, S.J., Historia de la Provincia de la Compaiia de Jestis de Nueva 
Espana, Mexico, 1694, p. 69, says this was in 1566 or ’67. 

55The Dominican Provincial objected to the location as being within their bound- 
aries (intra cannas). Father Sanchez explained that the Jesuits were not allowed to 
accept stipends nor to beg, and that, moreover, by Bull of Pius IV, 1561, Etsi ex debito, 
of which he had a copy, permission was given them to build within the territory of 
other Orders, even of mendicants. However, he was willing to abandon the Villaseca 
site if the Dominicans continued to object. Alegre, op. cit., I, p. 62. By Apostolic 
privileges, the mendicant Orders in Mexico were allowed certain cannas around their 
monasteries. The letter of protest from the Dominican Provincial to the King gave 
300 cannas or about 750 meters. 
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brated Mass. The chief of a nearby Indian village, a Chris- 
tian of the second generation, who had received his education 
in the Franciscan college of Santa Cruz, Don Antonio Cortes, 
by name, offered—according to accounts of the period—to 
supply the labor on the church.” The rector of the cathedral 
parish, Father Francisco Loza sent a weekly remittance of 
seventy dollars to help cover building materials and wages for 
the Indians.” Out of such meagre resources, eked out with 
small amounts of money sent by interested citizens, and by 
gifts apparently grudgingly given by Villaseca, the Fathers 
struggled to construct not only their convent and church, but 
also some sort of building for the school that they opened in 
1574. 

The first school of theirs they planned, for its inception, as 
the chief college, the collegium maximum, of the Province. 
They built it a hundred and twenty yards long, with four 
courtyards. Around the principal courtyard on the first floor 
were the halls for theology and for philosophy, the refectory 
and storehouses, upstairs were dormitories except on the north 
where the library was installed; around the second courtyard, 
were class rooms for grammar, a hall for literary functions, 
and servants quarters, upstairs sleeping quarters except on the 
north where there was a chapel of St. Ignatius. The other 
two courtyards were devoted to the sacristy, the kitchen, etc. 
To the east of it, the church. This is the plant they expected 
that Alonso de Villaseca would found and endow. 

But Villaseca made no move to do so. It is difficult to un- 
derstand what quirk of disposition made him perverse and in- 
tractable during the first four years after the Jesuits arrived 
in Mexico. He had asked them to come, had sent them money 
for their trip, and, counting the bequests he made in his will, 
he gave altogether more than $140,000 (Mexican) to further 
their work. Yet, according to an historian, “he sold at a high 
price the confidence that his piety had inspired in the fathers 


56Florencia, op. cit., pp. 132-133. Also Alegre, op. cit., I. pp. 64-65. 
S7Alegre, op. cit., I. p. 67. 
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and often sent them away with harshness” when they ap- 
proached him in their need. The early Jesuit characteriza- 
tion™ of Villaseca—taken probably from a diary written by 
Father Sanchez, mentioned by Florencia”—pictures him as a 
man of consummate prudence, extraordinary insight, and great 
liberality, but stiff and sober, and unbending in his dealings 
with others; one who fled from contact and friendship with 
his kind, and chose to live in retirement on his country estates. 
He liked to give, but his face darkened when he was ap- 
proached for donations, and he grew gruff when thanked for 
what he had bestowed. He was always austere, rigid, and 
seemingly intractable. This is the man from whom Father 
Sanchez awaited some hopeful word that would send him 
forth to lay adequate and fitting physical foundations for the 
college visioned both by the Order and by this taciturn man 
who intended to be its founder. 

However, even from the beginning, Villaseca never failed 
to send them whatever amount they had been forced to beg 
and he had had the ungraciousness to refuse. Father Sanchez 
must have set him down as a man grown moody and curt with 
advancing age, but one whose essential charity could be 
counted upon, because when the cabildo, or city council, of- 
fered to the college,” in 1573, a site in the center of the city 
together with 20,000 ducats for a structure, Father Sanchez 
refused, saying that he was satisfied with the location that Vil- 
laseca had given him. 

By 1574, more than three hundred boys between the ages 
of twelve and fourteen had gathered to study under the 
Jesuits, and so Father Sanchez resolved to open the college 
for them in October of that year, with courses of what we 
should call high-school grade. Some of these boys were hop- 
ing to enter the novitiates of the various Orders, others plan- 


58Ibid., pp. 70-71, also 105 and 145. 

59Florencia, op. cit., p. 143 says that Andrés Pérez de Rivas in his Crénica y his- 
toria religiosa de la Compaiita de Jestis de México en Nueva Espafta, 2 vol., Mexico, 
1896, (written between 1612 and 1654), copied from Father Sanchez’s book gue estd 
en el archive de su mano, segtn parece, desde que salié de Espaia. 

6°Florencia, op. cit., p. 139. 
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ning to follow various professions; so as soon as the more ad- 
vanced were ready for higher work, that is, in October, 1575, 
Father Sanchez added courses of college grade in arts and 
philosophy. 

Not until 1576 did Villaseca make any sign that he would 
endow the college. By their constitution, the Jesuits were 
forbidden to receive tuition from their pupils; all instruction 
was free, and an endowment was necessary to cover the cost 
of living for professors and pupils and the upkeep of the 
school. The amount of endowment that constituted a founda- 
tion was stipulated, at a reasonably low figure, but it was suffi- 
cient to permit the work to be carried on without interruption 
or “drives” for additional funds. In August, 1576, Villaseca 
sent for Father Sanchez and, in a formal document, drawn up 
at his big country estate in Ixmilquilpan, he endowed the col- 
lege with $14,000 (Mexican), and shortly afterwards he sent 
four mules laden with an additional $20,000, sixteen of which 
were to be used in new buildings for the college, and eight in 
pious works conducted by the Order.” 

From this time until his death four years later, Villaseca 
gave generously whatever was needed. He remained” at his 
estate in Ixmilquilpan, but the Jesuits went back and forth to 
see him and he seems to have reaped some of the reward for 
his charity in the friendship he formed with Father Sanchez 
and the others. Alegre™ says that his stiffness softened and he 
became a new man, familiar and paternal towards his friends. 

In his will,“ he left 8,000 pesos to the college, and 22,000 
for charities such as hospitals, dowries for poor girls, etc., to 
be spent according to the judgment of the Father Provincial. 


*1Alegre, op. cit., pp. 113 and ff. 

S2Villaseca’s prudence, love of retirement, and conduct during these last years lead 
us to believe that he was content to leave the administration of his gifts to the various 
charities in charge of their own management. Another benefactor, of the Jesuit 
province, Lorenzo Lépez, who gave a country place that served as a novitiate and a 
school of Indian languages, took up his residence in the same building. “It is very 
difficult, at times,” sighed the Reverend Superior, “to know how to deal with lay 
patrons.” Alegre, op. cit., I., p. 74. 

Ibid, p. 145. 
®4See note 37. 
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The sum total of Villaseca’s donations to the Jesuits, as has 
been stated before, was 140,000 pesos, most of which was spent 
on the collegium maximum. This great college was dedicated 
to Saint Peter and Saint Paul and named in their honor. 

In later years the chair of Scripture was occupied for a 
time by Villaseca’s grandson, Father Alonso Guerrero de Vil- 
laseca, who was born the very year in which his grandfather 
founded the college, and who made the profession of his final 
vows in the Society of Jesus, October 17, 1611. Thus came 
fruition and crowning joy to Villaseca’s love for the young 
men of his adopted land. 

Within twenty years of their arrival in Mexico City, the 
Jesuits established there four houses of study, small colleges 
where boys lived and followed courses either in the same 
house, in the collegium maximum of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul, or in the Pontifical University; in addition they spon- 
sored, in the same city, two other colleges not directly under 
their rectorship, while five other cities of New Spain saw 
with satisfaction the foundation of colleges more or less like 
that of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. 


VI 


It is a temptation to conclude the work of Villaseca’s legacy 
to Mexico, at least in so far as he urged the Jesuits to come 
and gave them money to be spent in accordance with their own 
judgment and designs. But Villaseca would be the last man 
to wish these labors to be suspended under his name on so 
tenuous a string. He was not the sort that needed monuments 
of enduring bronze as an encouragement to generosity. It 
was a mere accident that in a life time of acts of charity, some 
took form in walls of brick and mortar that stood as testimony 
to his liberality and zeal. Such the College of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul was for more than two hundred years, and even 
today, serving as it does an alien purpose, it recalls the mag- 
nanimity of the great philanthropist who followed the Gospel 
counsel to give to everyone that asketh. 





St. Alphonsus and “The 
Mediatrix of all Graces” 


FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


its thrilling memories of the assemblage of hundreds 

of bishops in the ancient Eastern city to defend and to 
proclaim solemnly that Mary is truly the Mother of God, has 
brought to our mind another doctrine concerning the blessed 
Handmaid of the Lord—a doctrine which, though not as yet 
defined by the Church, seems destined to become in the near 
future a dogma of the Catholic Faith. This is the doctrine 


B HE fifteenth centenary of the Council of Ephesus, with 


that the Blessed Virgin Mary is rightly styled the Mediatrix 
of all graces. | 


I 


It is only in comparatively recent times that theologians 
have undertaken a thorough and scientific investigation of this 
aspect of Our Lady’s relations with the human race. This in 
no wise militates against the possibility of the truth of Mary’s 
universal mediatorship being contained in the deposit of 
Christian Revelation as an element of the doctrine of the Re- 
demption. So sublime and so mysterious are the truths im- 
plied in or connected with the revelation concerning the Word 
Incarnate that it was only after diligent study and lengthy dis- 
cussion that the hierarchy and the theologians of the Church 
were able to ascertain and to classify these numerous cognate 
doctrines. Among these are the truths referring to the per- 
sonal privileges conferred on Mary by reason of her election 
to the dignity of Mother of God, such as her Immaculate Con- 
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ception and her perpetual virginity. And when scholars had 
come to a clear understanding of these prerogatives of our 
Blessed Lady, they naturally directed their attention to the 
relations existing between Mary and the other members of the 
human race in consequence of her important role in the Divine 
drama of the world’s redemption. To these belongs her office 
of Mediatrix of all the graces conferred on mankind since the 
Son of God took flesh. 

Prominent among those who have striven to defend and to 
propagate the doctrine of Mary’s universal mediatorship is 
St. Alphonsus Maria de’ Liguori, Doctor of the Church and 
Founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
It would be incorrect to state that he was the first to teach this 
doctrine explicitly and formally; nevertheless it is no exag- 
geration to assert that the importance attached to the question 
of Our Lady’s mediatorial office in Catholic theology of re- 
cent times, and the enthusiastic approval e:.tended by Cath- 
olics to the title “Mediatrix of all graces” as applied to the 
Mother of God, are certainly due in large measure to the writ- 
ings of St. Alphonsus, and especially to his masterpiece of 
Marian theology and devotion, “The Glories of Mary.” 


II 


In 1747, Louis Muratori, celebrated Italian savant and 
priest, published at Venice a work entitled “The Well-Regu- 
lated Devotion of Christians.” The twenty-second chapter 
coniained a vehement denunciation of certain beliefs regard- 
ing the Blessed Virgin and of certain devotions in her honor, 
which the author characterized as unjustifiable effusions of 
piety, akin to superstition. Among the beliefs most severely 
reprobated was the view that all graces depend on the media- 
tion of Mary. Muratori admitted that this principle could be 
defended in the sense that Mary gave to the world Christ, 
through whose merits all graces are bestowed, but to attribute 
to her a more direct mediatorial function he condemned as 
derogatory to the mediatorship of Christ and as tending to 
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minimize the intercessory power of the saints. For, he asked, 
what is the use of praying to the saints if it is only through the 
Blessed Virgin that one can obtain favors? 

In justice to the profound scholarship and to the sincere 
piety of Muratori it must be stated that other parts of his book 
are unimpeachable in their Catholic tone and highly com- 
mendable for their endeavor to warn the Faithful against 
opinions and practices that are undoubtedly superstitious. It 
must also be noted that the tribunal of the Inquisition, after 
carefully examining Muratori’s works, declared them to be 
worthy of no censure (Dictionnaire de Vacant, “Muratori’’). 
At the same time it cannot be denied that theology was not 
Muratori’s forte, and that the influence exerted on him, as on 
so many Catholic scholars of his time, by the widespread 
errors of Jansenism prevented him from grasping the genuine 
Catholic concept of Mary’s place in the economy of Redemp- 
tion. 

On account of Muratori’s reputation for learning, his book 
had a rapid and extensive circulation, both in Italy and in 
other countries of Europe. To Alphonsus de’ Liguori, then 
laboring on the missions around Naples at the head of his 
little band of zealous priests, the chapter inveighing against 
devotion to Our Lady was an irresistible challenge to take up 
the pen in defense of his beloved Madonna. Thirty years pre- 
viously, Alphonsus, then a young lawyer at the apex of his 
fame, had laid his sword on Mary’s altar as a symbol of his 
renunciation of the world and as a pledge of the consecration 
of his life to the service of Mary’s Son. Shortly after his 
ordination to the priesthood, Alphonsus had begun to gather 
material for a work on the Blessed Virgin, but the multiplicity 
of his occupations had prevented him from arranging it in a 
form suitable for publication. Now the occasion was at hand; 
the Catholic world must be provided with an antidote against 
the deleterious teachings of Muratori. And so, in 1750, the 
first edition of “The Glories of Mary” appeared at Naples. 
So popular has this apology of Marian devotion proved, that 
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it has not only gone through numerous editions in the original 
Italian, but has also been translated into practically all living 
languages. Only a portion of the fifth chapter is professedly 
a refutation of Muratori; but the entire work is in fact a pro- 
test against the tendency—-so little in keeping with the tradi- 
tional attitude of Catholicism—to minimize the cult of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Muratori died the same year that “The Glories of Mary” 
appeared, but in 1755 his nephew, Don Soli, undertook the de- 
fense of his uncle’s views in an anonymous pamphlet. Others 
besides Alphonsus had written in refutation of Muratori, and 
it was principally against the Sicilian Jesuit, Father Benedict 
Plazza, whose Latin work, published in 1751, was entirely 
and professedly directed against the opinions of Muratori, 
that Soli devoted the major portion of his pamphlet. How- 
ever, in an appendix he reiterated his uncle’s condemnation of 
the doctrine of Mary’s universal mediatorship, with specia 
reference to the author of “The Glories of Mary,’ whom he 
accused of misrepresenting Muratori’s doctrines. Again our 
saint accepted the opportunity to vindicate the honor of his 
Heavenly Queen and in a brochure entitled “Response to an 
Anonymous Writer,” published in 1756, reaffirmed the doc- 
trine of Mary’s universal mediatorship, corroborating it with 
a wealth of patristic citations. Finally, in 1775, Alphonsus, 
then in his eightieth year wrote a reply along the same lines to 
the Abbate Rolli, who like Muratori had taken umbrage at 
what he considered exaggeration in expressions and in devo- 
tions in honor of the Blessed Virgin. These two supplement- 
ary writings, together with several of the saint’s sermons on 
Our Lady, are now incorporated in “The Glories of Mary.” 





























III 


In this noteworthy contribution to Marian literature— 
probably the most widely read book on the Blessed Virgin in 
the world—St. Alphonsus has successfully accomplished that 
most difficult task of combining theology and devotion so 
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felicitously that neither overshadows or underrates the other. 
Moreover, in his exposition and demonstration of the doctrine 
of Mary’s universal mediatorship he has pointed out what 
would seem to be a sure way to the elevation of this doctrine 
to the dignity of an article of Catholic Faith. This becomes 
evident when one perceives the full meaning of the doctrine, 
and examines the mode of argumentation employed by the 
saint. 

In calling Mary the Mediatrix of all graces we mean that 
the acquisition and the bestowal of all the supernatural favors 
conferred on mankind depend in some measure on her partici- 
pation with her Divine Son in the accomplishment of human 
salvation. The adequate concept of her mediation embraces 
two elements—first, her active cooperation with Christ in the 
work of the Redemption, accomplished nineteen centuries 
ago; secondly, her concurrence in the communication to in- 
dividual souls of the graces merited by the Redemption, which 
will continue until the end of time. By reason of the former 
element Mary is called the Co-Redemptrix; by reason of the 
latter she is designated the Dispensatrix of all graces. 

Now, even though the entire Church believed as an in- 
dubitable fact that Mary exercises a mediatorial office in this 
twofold way, this fact could never be officially declared a mat- 
ter of Catholic Faith unless it is proved to be contained in the 
deposit of Revelation bequeathed by Christ and by His Apos- 
tles to the custody of the Church. It need not necessarily be 
found among the revealed truths in the form of an explicit 
and specific statement; but it must be present in this deposit 
of Faith at least implicitly—that is, as a component element 
of some truth that is certainly revealed. And theologians 
admit that it is not an easy thing to prove that the doctrine of 
Mary’s universal mediatorship—especially the second ele- 
ment, her participation in the distribution of all graces—is 
actually contained in its entirety in any of the truths of revela- 
tion. Hence, the value of the service rendered by St. Alphon- 


sus in “The Glories of Mary.” 
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With keen theological acumen Alphonsus realized that 
every prerogative of the Blessed Virgin must have its founda- 
tion in her motherhood of the Saviour; and so he based the 
first element of her mediatorship on the fact that she became 
the Mother of the Redeemer. It was not, however, the mere 
physical function of Mary’s maternity that established her in 
this role—for ‘that would make her a cooperator in the Re- 
demption in an indirect manner only, such as was conceded by 
Muratori—but it was her moral and direct participation aris- 
ing from her free acceptance of the office of Mother of the 
Saviour, with all the obligations and sufferings it involved. 
St. Alphonsus refers to this point several times in the fifth 
chapter of his book; and in the Sermon for the Feast of the 
Purification he amplifies this idea by stating that the Eternal 
Father willed that not only the birth of the Redeemer but also 
His sacrificial death on the Cross should depend on the free 
consent of Mary, and that accordingly her voluntary accept- 
ance of the motherhood of the Saviour was an essential factor 
in the accomplishment of the Redemption. These assertions 
are not mere devotional extravagances, but are deductions 
from sound theological principles. For Mary was sufficiently 
versed in the Old Testament prophecies to know that the Re- 
deemer of the world was to be a man of sorrows, bruised and 
sacrificed for the iniquities of Adam’s children; and so by the 
momentous fiat whereby she informed the Heavenly messen- 
ger of her willingness to give the redeeming Victim to the 
world, she undertook with full volition a most important part 
in the accomplishments of human Redemption, and thus justly 
merited for herself the title of Co-Redemptrix. 


IV, 


The principal theological argument adduced by St. Al- 
phonsus for Our Lady’s participation in the second element of 
mediatorship—the distribution of graces—is stated in the fifth 
chapter of “The Glories of Mary” and in the reply to Don 
Soli. Briefly it is this: One who cooperates in acquiring a 
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treasure has a right to participate in its disbursement. Since, 
therefore, Mary cooperated with Christ in the acquisition of 
the treasures of grace merited by the Redemption, she is en- 
titled to an active part in their distribution to mankind. 

In the mind of Alphonsus, this argument was not one of 
mere congruity. He regarded Mary’s participation in the dis- 
pensation of graces as one of the elements of the Divine plan 
that decreed that a man and a woman—Christ and Mary— 
should collaborate in repairing the damage inflicted on 
humanity by another man and woman—Adam and Eve. This 
plan is manifested both in Scripture and in Tradition, which 
emphasize the intimate association of Mary with her Son in 
the economy of salvation. Thus, in the first book of the Bible 
the promised Messias is described as ‘“‘the seed of the woman” 
(Genesis iii, 15), and in the last book it is “the woman clothed 
with the sun” who brings forth Him who is to rule all 
nations (Apocalypse xii). 

It is interesting to note that the line of argumentation 
adopted by St. Alphonsus to vindicate Mary’s part in the dis- 
tribution of all graces has recently been developed in a com- 
plete and scientific manner by Canon Bittremieux of Louvain 
in his justly praised work De mediatione universali Beatae 
Mariae Virginis. To the principle underlying this argument 
he has given the appropriate name of principium consortu— 
the principle of association—inasmuch as it designates the 
Divine decree whereby Mary is to be associated with her Son 
throughout the entire work of the Redemption, from the con- 
ception of the Redeemer to the distribution of redemptive 
graces to individual souls. 

In demonstrating Mary’s cooperation in the dispensation of 
graces, St. Alphonsus frequently employs quotations from the 
writings of saints and of theologians, especially the works of 
St. Bernard. It has been objected that our saint manifested a 
very imperfect knowledge of patristic literature, and often 
based his conclusions on unauthentic writings; but in an ap- 
pendix to the most recent German edition of “The Glories of 
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Mary” the Rev. J. Litz, C.SS.R., shows that of the numerous 
quotations employed by Alphonsus comparatively few can be 
proved to be spurious. 

To the objection of Muratori that it is derogatory to the 
perfection of Christ’s mediatorial office to attribute a media- 
torship to Mary, St. Alphonsus replies that there is a twofold 
mediatorship—that of justice and that of grace. The former 
belongs exclusively to Our Divine Saviour, and that by way of 
condign merit; but to Mary is granted a mediatorship of 
grace, entirely dependent on the merits of Christ, and exer- 
cised by way of intercessory prayer. By this last phrase the 
Holy Doctor shows that he does not approve of the view that 
would make Mary a physical cause of grace—as if supernat- 
ural favors were literally transmitted through her to mankind. 
It is sufficiently honorable to her, and more soundly theologi- 
cal, to attribute to her a merely moral causality, consisting in 
this, that by her constant prayer in Heaven she efficaciously 
moves the Divine Trinity to grant all the favors that are be- 
stowed on the children of men. It would seem to be the mind 
of the saint, however—although he did not expressly consider 
this phase of the question—that Mary’s part in the distribution 
of graces is not limited to intercession for mankind in general, 
but is exercised for every human soul visualized in its indi- 
viduality. 

To Muratori’s complaint that the doctrine of Mary’s uni- 
versal mediatorship in the dispensation of graces would render 
the invocation of the saints futile, Alphonsus replied that 
there is nothing incongruous in the idea that the saints direct 
their prayers to God with due subordination to the intercession 
of Our Lady. Thus, both the mediatorial office of Mary with 
respect to all graces and the efficacy of the prayers of the other 
Blessed are safeguarded. 


V 


The belief that Mary is the Mediatrix of all graces is not 
as yet an article of Faith, and there are theologians of good 
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standing—such as Dr. Ude of the University of Graz in his 
recent work Ist Maria die Mittlerin aller Gnaden?—who 
oppose the definition of this doctrine. In this they are fully 
within their rights, for as yet no pronouncement of the Church 
has imposed the obligation of admitting that our Heavenly 
Queen possesses this privilege. Yet, authoritative acts and 
statements of the Church give a certain measure of approval 
to the designation of Mary as Mediatrix of all graces. A feast 
of Our Lady under this consoling title has been granted to 
some dioceses and Religious Orders; and expressions favoring 
the doctrine appear in the encyclical letters of recent 
Sovereign Pontiffs, such as ““De Rosario” of Leo XIII (Sept. 
22, 1891), and “Ad illum diem” of Pius X (Feb. 2, 1904). 

It is, therefore, the fervent hope of many Catholic hearts in 
which love for the blessed Mother of God burns brightly that 
the day is not far distant when the voice of the infallible 
Church will proclaim as an article of Faith that Mary is the 
Mediatrix of all graces. And when that happy day arrives, 
it is certain that among the Blessed who will stand near to 
Mary’s throne in Heaven to celebrate this new jewel in her 
diadem of glory will be Alphonsus Maria de’ Liguori. 





Two Crises in France 


JEAN ROCHE, S.J. 


N attempt to prove the existence of a social crisis in the 
whole civilized world and more particularly in France 
would be futile. The fact is too patent to call for argu- 

ments, and just as evident, too, is the fact that this crisis is 
neither factitious nor the work of interested exploiters of 
imaginary evils, but an actual state of affairs brought about 
by individual or collective errors, faults, and defects in the 
constitution of modern society. 

At one and the same time, here in France, we perceive a 
religious crisis which can be described by two general char- 
acteristics: (i) the working men—and in this category the 
farmer, surely, must be included—are abandoning Catholi- 
cism which in their opinion can do nothing for them; (ii) the 
working men have come to detest the Church as an adversary 
and enemy absolutely opposed to the claims of their class. 

From recent statistics it can be seen that scarcely eight per 
cent of the French workmen still practice their religion. In 
France there are, it is true, very many who although they may 
not be called practicing Catholics yet are Catholics at least in 
name. They have been baptized and, while dispensing them- 
selves from the practice of religion, nevertheless do not fail 
to have the Church sanction every important step in their 
careers, from their entrance into life by Baptism until they are 
ushered into eternity by a Catholic burial. These countless 
illogicals really believe in God and desire to preserve a re- 
ligion which they intend to utilize according to their whims. 
We can say that as such they belong to the Church and must 
not be ranged among Her enemies or even among those indif- 
ferent to Her claims. But besides these “proselytes at the 
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gate,” there is a vast population, pagan exteriorly at least, 
which lives and dies without Baptism, without cult, without 
any apparent thought of the God who made them. And with- 
out exaggeration their number may be estimated as several 
millions.’ 

But is this coincidence of the two crises a simple, fortuitous 
occurrence or rather should we not maintain that between 
these two phenomena there exists a relation of cause to effect? 
In the second hypothesis, which event provoked the other? 
And was the causality unilateral or, as in many human actions, 
was there a mutual causality? These two crises are almost 
always intermingled, yet remain discernible. Under diverse 
influences, yet on the same terrain, they affect the same men. 
And by an incessant exchange of actions and successive re- 
actions, like two horses attached to the shafts of the same cart, 
they modify the pace, direction, and intensity of the working 


man’s life. 


I 


And a-priori reply may be given and it will not be wanting 
in value. The universal interdependence of the physical and 
the spiritual world ought to banish, it would seem, the hypo- 
thesis of pure fortuity for happenings of such import. If we 
seriously consider the unity of our being, the forceful power 
of unification, which prevents the total independence of our 
diverse activities, if we consider that religion embraces man 
in his entirety—body and soul—and that on the other hand 
economics govern only his material existence, then we may 
conclude to a mutual causality of the crises with preponder- 
ance of the spiritual or religious over the economic. For if 
man is essentially a metaphysician, he is still more and above 
all a religious being. 

1Religion in France—Cf. Pour faire l’avenir, P. Croizier, Spes. p. 10 et seq. Les 
Sociétés de la Nation, Martin St. Lion, Spes, C. III. Rewue Apologétique—1926, pp. 
281-283. Revue des Deux Mondes—1921 Aug. 15, Sept. 1. L’Eglise de France apres 


16 ans de séparation, d’Avenel. Etudes—1926 Tom. 186, pp. 513 etc., 680 etc., Tom. 
187, pp. 46 etc. 
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With the rejection of mere coincidence, three solutions are 
possible: (i) Can we find in the social crisis the efficient cause 
of the religious crisis? (ii) Is the loss of religion completely 
explained by the evils of society? Or, (iii) Has Christian 
life by its weakness permitted to arrive at its present paroxysm 
a social crisis which its fervor should have diminished? 
Under the general title of material causes or those causes 
more strictly allied to the variations of the material, let us 
point out the misery and upheavals, both profound and abrupt, 
of modern economic life. The wretched conditions of our 
widespread depression, provoked by the insufficiency of sal- 
aries, the diminishing of work, the unsanitary and cramped 
living quarters, prevent several million working men in 
France from attaining their normal spiritual development and 
rob them of the physical force and well-being, so necessary 
for the unhampered practice of morality and religion.” 
However, this material misery does not, in my opinion, 
suffice of itself to explain either the indifference or, above all, 
the hostility of the masses for religion. There are exceptions 
among the masses, fortunate workmen who have remained 
fervent Catholics. But leaving the consideration of the ex- 
ceptions aside, it does not seem that the most miserable of 
present-day workers exist under conditions of nourishment, 
lodgings, salary, etc., more exacting or more rigorous than 
those of the slaves in the Roman Empire during the first cen- 
turies of Christianity or the conditions of the serfs under 
feudalism. Yet those poor unfortunates, far from attacking 
Catholicism or assuming a disinterested attitude, gave to 
Catholicism the greatest number of her first adherents. And 
it would be entirely false to ascribe a material advantage, viz., 
the price of their freedom, as the attraction which drew these 
victims of pagan civilization within the fold of Catholicism. 
For the Apostles never spoke of manumission. Then, as to- 
day, the Church proposed a recompense which is not of this 


2Cf. La vie ouvriére, Valdour—1909. Ouvriers Parisiens d’aprés Guerre—1921. 
La Ceinture Rouge, E. Blanc—1927. Belleville. Garric. P. Croizier, op. cit. 
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world. This adhesion of the oppressed to Catholicism shows, 
therefore, that misery in itself alone is not a cause of indiffer- 
ence or of hostility toward religion. 

The abrupt modifications of modern economic life—the 
accelerated desertion of the countryside, the rapid formation 
of large agglomerations of workmen, the changes of mentality, 
of needs, of interests, and of aspirations—all the new condi- 
tions caused by these transformations demand a similar reap- 
portionment of parishes and of priests, the establishment of 
new forms of apostolic endeavor or the adaptation of old forms 
to current exigencies. This revision was unfortunately rather 
tardy. The assignments of parishes and priests did not take 
into consideration the fluctuations of human groupings. Then 
the scarcity of the clergy’ came to aggravate a disadvantageous 
situation by augmenting the difficulties of contact between 
workmen and the Church. It made it easy for a man to be- 
come indifferent or even to abandon all religious practice. 

Yet these reasons must not be exaggerated nor should we 
attribute to them an importance in the dechristianization of 
France which is not theirs. At other times considerable 
masses of men have suffered more brutal uprootings without 
losing by this shock their faith and their piety; for example— 
the French Canadians in the eighteenth century,’ the Irish 
under Cromwell, and in our day the Armenians. As far as 
the means employed in the apostolate are concerned, the his- 
tory of the Church shows clearly how in many epochs they 
were not better adapted to the needs than at present. With- 
out wishing to depreciate one iota the methods which en- 
deavor to capitalize, by a perfect organization, the desires and 
ambitions of the period—for instance, the F.G.S.P.F.° by the 
love of sports—let us not forget that the Church imposed her- 
self on the Roman Empire, made paganism disappear, and 





8Cf. Almanach Catholique Francais 1931—Bloud et Gay. Etudes—P. Donceur, 
Aug. 5, p. 272, Aug. 20, p. 402 (1931). 

‘Etudes, Apr. 20, p. 129, May 5, p. 276 (1923). 

'Federation Gymnastique et Sportive des Patronages de France. 
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that, every day, on millions of men who have not before ac- 
knowledged Christ she imposes herself by the ridiculous 
means, eternally inadequate, of catechetical instruction and 
the radiance and beauty of Christ and His charity. 

For the scarcity of priests, let us recall that even in our day 
many flourishing missions, less favored than our most desti- 
tute parishes and suffering even more from the absence of the 
priest whose soutane is not seen for months, not only preserve 
their faith but increase the number of their Faithful. There- 
fore, it is possible to live as good Christians and even to extend 
the Kingdom of Christ without the continued presence of the 
priest. 

Finally, in attributing the greater weight to these reasons, 
we must explain for instance why the workmen’s colony into 
which the peasant enters does not go to Mass and why the new- 
comer hastens to conform to these customs, why the changing 
of exterior living conditions entails a religious wreckage. 
This leads us to seek the spiritual reasons for the religious 


crisis. 





















II 







We have found insufficient the explanation which places 
the sole reason of the religious crisis within the economic 
sphere. And it would be just as foolhardy to attempt to ex- 
plain away the social crisis by dechristianization. Can we be- 
lieve, in fact, that were all men perfect Christians absolutely 
no misery would exist? I do not think so. Even though we 
admit what among Catholics appears difficult of denial, 
namely, that intimacy with God, i.e., holiness, engenders an 
intellectual complement of understanding man and man’s sur- 
roundings, and that the Christian life, enemy as it is to all 
sloth, is never satisfied with the attainment of a mediocre goal 
but is always striving for perfection, yet this Christian life by 
itself could not suppress all deficiencies. For talent and holi- 
ness are not always combined in the same person and in spite 
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of the finest intentions and the most remarkable talents, as the 
history of all times attests, one can commit or allow to exist 
stupidity and injustice, merely because of deficient education, 
milieu, etc. 

Therefore, whether there is question of struggling against 
others or against ourselves, the purely religious factor—all in- 
dispensible though it may be—does not suffice. But if the 
actual dechristianization is not sufficient to explain the entire 
social crisis, this should not make us neglect the study of its 
relative importance which, as we shall see later on, is primary. 

For many reasons, no mention will be made of the role 
which should be attributed to the enemies of the Church in 
the combat against religion. So few are the documents a 
propos of Freemasonry which have any scientific value that it 
would be difficult to determine with precision the real part it 
played. Its strength and vigor have sprung especially from 
our division and weakness, as was amply proven when Musso- 
lini was able—at least for the time being—to crush a flourish- 
ing Masonic power. The passage of contemporary laws and 
acts in France, such as the now-famous articles 70 and 71, 
further illustrate this point. For if the Masons could have 
prevented them, they surely would have done so. 

Then, too, the explanation of the evils as the work of the 
leaders, of the demagogical spellbinders, appears to me to be a 
mere shallow facade. As /’Information Sociale justly re- 
marks, to imagine that the masses follow for the pleasure of 
following or of being disturbed, and that the leaders direct 
when and only when it tickles their fancy, is puerile. To 
verify this statement we have but to glance at the defeat of 
the useless political strikes of 1920 which alienated the social- 
istic syndicates from the masses of workmen. It is very clear 
that a leader can for a time exaggerate, make to swerve, or 
completely distort a popular agitation. But the annals of his- 
tory show very few popular movements of wide influence 
without a profound psychological cause. Just as in individ- 
ual, so, too, in social psychology, the principle of immanence 
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is applicable: nothing enters into the mass which does not cor- 
respond to an interior condition, aspiration, or need. 

There remains, also, to explain why it was that, while the 
enemies of the Church were setting up platforms on all sides 
and disseminating problems and principles to the large, de- 
lighted crowds, the Church did not train and send forth lead- 
ers capable of winning to Christ the masses which only 
awaited a guide. Has the source which invigorated the Apos- 
tles dried up? Are we lacking in doctrine, or might we, per- 
chance, have presented a doctrine that was not wanted? In 
our opinion, these thoughts require, instead of a prosecutor’s 
speech pressing a charge against the opponent, rather a sin- 
cere examination of conscience which will permit us to see 
and correct our faults. In a word, our Lord never taught 
His Apostles that they were to stress always the sins of others 
and not to struggle against their own shortcomings. 


III 


The cause most generally set forth for the dechristianization 
of France is the école laique, the primary school in particular. 
Its pernicious influence, surely, cannot be denied. But we 
cannot blame laicism for a condition which was prevalent 
anterior to its existence’. From 1880 to 1889 the Chambers 
voted or approved a series of laws and decrees of which those 
of 1901 and 1905 form only a natural epilogue and a logical 
conclusion. It should be noted, in passing, that the religious 
crisis which is still extant though less vigorous reached its 
apex during the period of from 1905 to 1910. Yet, until 
1882 religious instruction was given in all the public schools. 
So, though the Godless school may have been able to aggra- 
vate the religious crisis, it was not the cause that created it. 

Moreover, without wishing to rob the school of its place of 
primary importance—an importance attested by the violent 


6Cf, La. France Contemporaine, G. Hanotaux, Tom. II. L’Eglise de France sous 
la 3e¢ République, Lecanuet, TT. I, II, III, IV. 
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battles which are waged for its possession—, let us not forget 
that the Church has always, in our own day as well as in the 
time of Rome, gained respect and adherents without the help 
of the school which she ordinarily sees ranged against her and 
which she can affiliate only after having won a notable part of 
the population. That, however, should not astonish Catholics. 
If moral forces triumph over all obstacles, then our trained 
apostles, entirely supernatural because Christ is their origin 
and their life, will overthrow the most formidable barriers 
and shatter every restricting obstacle, like new wine bursting 
old casks. The école laique does not explain the apostasy of 
the masses. So the question remains why, even before 1880, 
France was no longer Christian. 

After the ten years of more or less violent persecution dur- 
ing the Revolution, the masses abandoned a Catholicism which 
was discredited by the widespread decadence, more intellec- 
tual than moral, of the clergy, and was discredited also by the 
debauchery and unbelief of the intellectual and wealthy 
classes. At the end of the last century, France saw Catholi- 
cism, practical Catholicism, as a vital factor in the lives of 
only a small minority of her citizens. 

Yet the startling fact is that neither the authoritative gov- 
ernments of the First and Second Empire nor even the Cath- 
olics seemed to realize how perilous the situation really was. 
Far from treating with caution the susceptibility of the masses 
to distrust, or from attenuating the discrepancy between the 
laws and the public mentality, they exasperated the lurking 
suspicions of the people to such a point that the country be- 
came anti-clerical. I understand by clericalism the domina- 
tion or simply the preponderance of the ecclesiastical body— 
I do not say of the religious element—in the life and activity 
of the nation. , 

After 1870, aggravating a delicate and compromised situ- 
ation, the Catholics under clerical leadership furnished their 
adversaries with useful weapons by not sufficiently maintain- 
ing the separation of religious and political questions. Espe- 
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cially unfortunate was the representation of religion as an 
enemy of the Republican form of government. Consequently, 
the hostile government visited the Church with persecutions. 
Unquestionably this hostility and persecution intensified the 
antipathy against the Church, and did not facilitate the re- 
turn to the fold of the masses, whose tendency toward democ- 
racy has become more and more explicit and pronounced. As 
a result, the working man sees in the Church a party opposed 
to his claims and ambitions, an institution of the old regime 
to which he denies all allegiance’. 

The industrial revolution suppressed for the most part the 
friendly relations between employer and employe. No longer 
does one side know the other. The sorry effects of this mu- 
tual ignorance are not hard to imagine—for instance, an em- 
ployer will be able to take inhuman measures against an em- 
ploye without even suspecting them to be wrong. Great in- 
dustries have augmented this mutual misunderstanding by 
separating money from technique. Stock companies, and 
corporations in particular, have caused this divorce and have 
scattered the responsibilities to the four corners of the globe. 
Each one of the shareholders carries so slight a part of the 
responsibility as to make him forget his obligation. 

But to scatter responsibility is not to suppress it. Even 
though the modern conditions of competitive industry brings 
the bidder face to face with the necessity of forcing the great- 
est gain out of his contracts, to save his firm from bankruptcy 
and himself from misery, the workman should not be rele- 
gated to second place. And under these conditions he surely 
is. The primacy of gain replaces the primacy of public well- 
being. Man is no longer the focal point of human activity. 
And what man cannot see the difficulties and objections which 
must arise against a system that transforms radically the order 
of human life, warps viciously the mentality of men, and en- 
trenches itself behind novel and artificial institutions? How 


™Cf. Les Origines de la France Contemporaine, Le Régime Moderne, Taine, Tom. 
II, p. 147 etc.; Louis XVIII, Charles X, Louis Philippe, by de la Gorce. 
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great was the need for men to unite against this common dan- 
ger, to become inspired with a more lively, Christian and uni- 
versal sentiment of their relationship to their fellowmen, and 
to work for the education of the masses about them! 

Employers and employes should have established themselves 
in organizations to combat or ameliorate these defects which 
were for a time inevitable in the development of commerce 
and industry. If Christianity—I do not say only Catholicism 
—had continued to influence public opinion as it did until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, if it had checked the free 
play of industry, humanity, in general, and the lowly, in par- 
ticular, would have been preserved from many hardships, 
sorrows, and miseries.° 

But, at the same time these unheavals brought to light num- 
berless aspirations: the desire of greater equality, of more 
complete liberty, the masses’ clear consciousness of the dignity 
of the human person—aspirations in which good and evil 
were confusedly mixed, aspirations often exploited against re- 
ligion by the enemies of the Church, but aspirations in which 
it was necessary to disentangle error from truth, and from 
pagan ambitions claims which were perhaps secretly inspired 
by the Gospel. 

In the face of this almost general revolution in philosophy, 
industry, and politics, in the face of these sufferings and ambi- 
tions of the working man, in the face of these new demands of 
justice which, even though more complex, were nevertheless 
real, what has been the Catholic attitude? I condense it into 
one sentence, very simple, though like every resumé, inexact. 
We Catholics have not sought strenuously enough to suppress 
these miseries, and we have unfortunately allowed ourselves 
to appear in general as champions of the old order and op- 
ponents of change and relief. And it is in this attitude of op- 
position—de facto and de jure—and in the reactions which it 
has inspired that we ought to seek the principal cause of the 


8Cf. W. Sombart, Le Bourgeois d’Hier et d’Aujourd’hui Payot, trans. Iankelevitch. 
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indifference and especially the hostility of the working class 
to the Church. 

I do not say that we Catholics did not have extenuating cir- 
cumstances in our favor. The first two steps toward democ- 
racy in 1789 and 1830 were accompanied with persecutions 
and anti-religious manifestations. Under the Empire, the 
ringleaders of the Republican party showed a ferocious hatred 
of the Church. The Socialists swore allegiance to the egis of 
Karl Marx, etc., etc. But while extenuating circumstances 
lessen our responsibility, they do not entirely free us from it. 

Without doubt, and happily for the honor of Catholicism, 
the teaching Church, especially the Popes, and certain eminent 
laymen, have proclaimed the workers’ rights and have indi- 
cated to us our social duty. Unfortunately, the majority of 
Catholics have not harkened to these splendid exhortations and 
examples. At times, this majority for selfish motives has even 
struggled openly or in secret against Papal instructions. It is 
likewise a pity but a fact, that the Church is not judged by the 
teaching of the Popes or by the all-too-few examples of heroic 
Catholics, but rather by the attitude of Catholics in general. 
The greater number of Catholics, I repeat, are uninterested in 
social reforms and, in fact, often even opposed to them. 

Not only have we made unhappy gestures in opposition to 
beneficial laws (such as Monseigneur Freppel voting against 
the law regulating woman and child labor, and the fourteen 
Catholic deputies who opposed the law of Sunday closings) 
but far from conforming to the very wholesome traditions 
and norm of Christianity and—as the Socialists expected—of 
acting as the partisans of the lowly and oppressed, the Cath- 
olics did not bother to suppress the causes of injustice and of 


social miseries. 
IV 


At this point, perhaps, certain French Catholics will be 
indignant. What have you to say, they may ask, of the many 
and varied Catholic social organizations whose very enumera- 
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tion would fill several pages’ I deny neither their sincerity 
nor the good they are accomplishing. Yet I cannot refrain 
from saying that they endeavor to palliate rather than to 
destroy the evils. Some one—the name escapes me—has ut- 
tered this pithy paradox: ‘We have refused justice in order 
to indulge in the luxury of charity.” Had he said we are 
more occupied in exercising charity than in practicing justice, 
his paradox would have been true. An employer, for in- 
stance, may be lavish in his alms to the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, yet refuse to pay a living wage. As Our Lord says, 
“These things you ought to have done, and not to leave those 
undone.” 

Henri Lorin, a member of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
regularly visited a certain poor family. The father of this 
family always maintained a hostile attitude towards him. 
Questioned one day, the man replied: “I don’t like you and I 
feel no gratitude toward you. What I desire is not alms, but 
work which will enable me and mine to live.” This individ- 
ual, I believe, expressed the working man’s attitude and his 
legitimate pride. He does not ask for charity unless absolutely 
destitute, but he does ask for a more perfect application of 
justice. 

While it is true we have spent much money and have been 
prodigal in our self-sacrifice, the result has been a great loss, 
at least in proportion to our sacrifices. We Catholics have been 
interested in the working class but in a manner which was 
neither expected nor desired. This almost amounts to not be- 
ing interested at all. 


V 


But the objection may be offered that principles are not to 
be scrapped at another’s good pleasure. Assuredly not. But 





9Cf. Lecanuet, op. cit., Tom. I, pp. 366-376. De la Gorce, Louis Philippe, pp. 230 
etc. L’efflorescence des auvres charitables au siécle dernier a forcé l’admiration de 
noncatholiques comme Taine. (Op. cit., Tom. II.) 

10Gospel according to St. Matthew, c. 23, v. 23. 
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what principles are at stake? ‘There is one and one only 
domain which we Catholics ought to safeguard at the price of 
every sacrifice—Catholic principles. Other principles may 
be legitimately defended. But in their defense they should 
be attributed to their proper philosophical or social school, 
and not erroneously call for their support on the authority and 
doctrines of the Church. 

We have seen, then, that the majority of Catholics have not 
been interested in the working man nor have they given him 
what he expected. But too often some Catholics in order to 
bolster up their opposition to the working man’s claims call 
on Catholic principles which are entirely irrelevant. Again— 
and this is something we should never tolerate—certain non- 
Catholics, to preserve their privileges and their fortunes and 
to oppose just reforms, have exploited and falsely applied 
Catholic principles. Can one, therefore, be astonished that 
the workmen identify the Church with social castes and that 
religion has become a question of class? 

The modern workman does not expect to be treated by his 
employer as a perpetual minor. From this demand naturally 
follow two consequences: (i) the workman does not expect to 
leave to his employer’s discretion the decision of what is good 
for him or what suffices, but he too expects to be judge of his 
own desires and needs; (ii) he expects to collaborate on an 
equal footing, persuaded that, while he can do nothing with- 
out his employer, the employer can do nothing without him. 

In the name of Catholic principles, what objection can we 
have to these claims? None, that I know of. Philosophically, 
religiously, and politically, the employes are just as capable 
as their employers in the juridical sense of the word. On them 
alone falls the responsibility of their individual family lives. 
Why should they be incapable of estimating conditions of 
work, conditions of habitation, salaries, etc.P Today paternal- 
ism is not wanted. Yet, when the employe claims the right of 
exercising a normal activity relative to his participation in 
industrial life, his request is refused. 
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Many employers set themselves up as the providence 
created for their workmen—their father. And mingling re- 
ligious principles with theories of their own making, they 
declare themselves appointed to this office by a providential 
God, like that American, imitated by many Frenchmen, who 
ingeniously said—“The rights and interests of the workmen 
will be protected. ... by the good Christians to whom God in 
His infinite wisdom has confided the prosperity of the mines 
of the country.”” 

This is to mix in a regrettable manner economics and re- 
ligion, and to furnish serious objections against Providence. 
Yet this is the mentality we find in the struggle between the 
Consortium du Textile and the employes of Hallein. In a 
haughty circular, Monsieur Ley, the secretary of the Consort- 
ium, declares in the name of a large number of employers, of 
whom many are Catholics: ‘Every time we grant you an in- 
terview, it is merely to communicate to you the decisions of 
the employers’ organization, and we never permit discussion.” 
Louis XIV in his worst days could:never have spoken with 
more disdain to the least of his lackeys. How, then, can one 
be astonished at the irritation of the workmen after having 
been treated with such arrogance? 


VI 


Finally, the clergy of France have not indicated the route 
to be followed. I do not insist on this last point since it is at 
one and the same time the cause and the consequence of the 
opposition of mentalities which we pointed out above, and 
also of the general attitude of Catholics; a consequence—be- 
cause the clergy is recruited from among the Faithful who 
share their viewpoint and who can only with difficulty sepa- 
rate themselves from the prejudices and indifferences of Cath- 
olics as a whole; a cause—principally because the clergy by 
their very nature ought to be the educators and guides of 


— 


1A. Philip, Le Probléme Ouvrier aux Etats Unis, Alcan, 1927, p. 445. 
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Catholics. It would seem that the clergy have confined their 
efforts to preaching: a voluntary resignation and the duties of 
their state to the victims; and to the beneficiaries, their rights. 
I do not think that beside the endeavors of the small number 
of Catholics grouped about Monsieur de Mun and the pub- 
lications of the Action Populaire—-I spreak of pre-war days— 
there were many books of sermons or any conferences by in- 
fluential persons, claiming for the workman necessary re- 
forms and recalling to the employers their strict obligations. 
This abstention of the clergy, however, was less a recoiling be- 
fore a duty hard to accomplish—for the past thirty years have 
seen them face and overcome more difficult duties—than an 
error of social doctrine. Yet one must not be surprised if in 
these conditions the workmen have abandoned and hated a 
Church which appeared to them to be disinterested in their 
lot and even opposed to their welfare. 


VII 


As a result of the discredit cast on religion by the decadence, 
especially intellectual, of the clergy, we have seen in France, 
take root a rationalistic or materialistic criticism which no one 
knew how to handle or to refute. This, added to a dry and 
formalistic presentation of Catholicism and to the ten years 
of persecution consequent to the Revolution, left the country 
no longer Catholic. The people did not detest religion, but 
on the contrary the country considered the clergy as a particu- 
larly honorable body of functionaries, and Catholicism as an 
especially dear portion of the national patrimony, a portion 
which embodied modern French culture. Until 1870, even in 
spite of numerous mishaps, a change of fortune was still pos- 
sible. But since then, as the injustices of our social system be- 
came more apparent and the claims for reform more imperi- 
ous, the indifference and opposition of the majority of Cath- 
olics has appeared more clearly defined. Then the workmen 
abandoned a Catholicism which in their opinion could do 
nothing for them and which seemed to associate itself almost 
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as an accomplice with their enemies. Then came the école 
laique, which was hardly equipped to give religious instruc- 
tion to the dechristianized masses; then the workmen’s lead- 
ers who turned a deft hand in exploiting our mistakes and our 
culpable indifference. 

History seems to have confirmed the a-priori reasoning ad- 
vanced in the beginning to prove the mutual interdependence 
of the two crises, social and religious, with the predominance 
of the religious over the social. 
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to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
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SCIENCE AND RE.icion. A Symposium. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931. Pp. 175. 


RELicious REALISM. Edited by D. C. MacIntosh. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. Pp. 502. $3.00. 


Essays IN Orper. First Series) New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 
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I believe it is in his book, entitled “Religion in the Making,” that White- 
head writes: “The Modern World has lost God and is seeking Him.” This 
is really the raison d’étre of the three books listed above. It is interesting to 
read in “Science and Religion” the endeavors of scientists to bring God back 
into His universe. Their traditional epistemology of Empiricism in which 
sense experience is the limit of man’s knowledge had pushed the Infinite off 
the horizon, for in such a philosophy there can be no place for a transcendent 
being. Professor Malinowski candidly admits in his contribution to the sym- 
posium on “Science and Religion” that Empiricism naturally leads to Agnos- 
ticism and Atheism. Certainly since God cannot be foot-ruled, nor even re- 
duced to waves existing contingently in a mathematical space, He must be 
still-born. Yet in keeping with the logic of facts scientists are finding them- 
selves squirming under their ruthless exclusion of God. Somehow or other 
He remains the most abiding fact in the universe. They discovered a loop- 
hole. If God will be satisfied with no higher Credo than the laws of induc- 
tion permit, and be pleased to peter out in the cosmic death process, every 
once and a while lifting Himself up by His own bootstraps as a bit of kindly 
amusement and trickery, He may stay as a fact. Should He insist upon more 
He must betake himself to another philosophy where emotional values are the 
norm of true living. 

It is, indeed, remarkable to note the modesty of Professor Huxley in the 
opening lecture on “Science and Religion.” He would condescend to allow a 
God to exist provided He would conform to the Triple Entente of Induction, 
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Evolution and Determinism. He could not expect to be revered as anything 
more than the laws of nature (are they not supreme?), which though fixed in 
their habits control an evolution that is tending to cosmic death. Nor can 
His worship be anything higher than the emotion of sacredness felt in the 
presence of a universe of appalling meaninglessness. Professor Haldane is 
more tolerant. He would at least make of God a person; yea, the Person- 
ality of Personalities recognized as within and around us. ‘This pantheistic 
theory does add a little to the meaning of life. It gives a place apart to con- 
sciousness in the path of Emergent Evolution. Who, after all, wishes to 
pay homage to an unconscious law of nature? However, even in this im- 
proved scheme of the universe, God can be no superior, nor more objective 
than our subjective selves. We must then, it seems, take comfort in the 
knowledge that we are gods and can actually participate in the worship of 
ourselves. Professor Eddington is still more tolerant. He asks the question: 
“Is God an objective reality?”; and answers that science can give no satis- 
factory solution to the inquiry; though it would appear that the method of 
acquiring a true response must conform to the relativity theory and the prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy. Each individual from his relative position in birth 
and environment, I presume, and in consideration of his relatively new posi- 
tion to these two factors at each new instant of existence, alone can answer 
the query: “What is my religious experience?” Professors Malinowski and 
Thomson see the dangers of the narrow-gauge philosophy of Empiricism. 
The former asserts that there must be another way to truth and certainty— 
and why keep it out of view—though he personally does not know how to 
bridge the gap between Agnosticism and Faith. The latter assigns to the 
senses the task of describing facts; to the intellect, the problem of relating 
these facts ultimately to God. 

Professor Alexander, not a professed scientist but a philosopher of nature, 
repeats his rather amusing description of God. The God of religious con- 
sciousness is this whole world with a nisus to deity. Hence there is no actual 
infinite being for the very simple reason that the quality of deity is always 
one step ahead of the actually existent. This description reminds one of the 
viciousness and humor of the dog chasing his tail. The others engaged in the 
symposium were neither scientists nor philosophers of nature. As would be 
expected they stressed the limitations of the philosophy of scientific fact. For 
the most part they sought God in an inward vision of the Good. Dean Inge, 
however, aimed to be more substantial. He wished evidence for a God; then 
became ambiguous. He insisted that this evidence would have to be experi- 
mental, a gesture evidently to the scientists; yet not a valid inference (a second 
gesture to the scientists) rather a self-evident proposition, and closes with a 
quotation from Scripture: “When I consider Thy heavens, the moon and 
the stars which Thou hast ordained; what is man that Thou art mindful of 
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him!” Is this an inference to God’s existence or is it an effusive explosion 
with Absolute Truth, Love and Beauty, somehow or other, at the end of it? 
Father O’Hara alone spoke as one sure of his footing. There is one truth and 
the same intelligence is operative in both science and religion. Scientific theory 
and not religious truth is the handmaid. Supposing the preambles of faith, 
the Infinite becomes for man the infallible source of religious truth. The 
shifting facts of science cannot equal this evidence, though they may help to 
clarify and intensify the truths of religion. 

Despite the fact that this summary may give the impression that the critic 
has an axe to grind, it is not so. He appreciates fully the kindly attitude 
towards religion manifested by the scientists in the symposium and deems it 
worthy of praise. However, as long as science assumes the right to make re- 
ligion conform to its tenets, and marks off as the only norm of truth its 
philosophy of Empiricism and Naturalism (even though at times it makes 
some concession to religion, such as the second law of thermodynamics), sci- 
ence really cannot be classed as friendly to religion. It is rather generosity 
of the type that gives the rapier thrust when molested. This attitude is clear 
as one reads in the text the undisguised ridicule of a religion of simple faith. 
Indeed, the scientists deny each others’ facts, yet become a common-denom- 
inator in asserting: Come to us if you wish truth; if you seek a personal 
solace about neither here nor there, why then espouse a religion which does 
not clasp the knees of science. Unfortunately most of the non-scientists con- 
tributing to the symposium concurred that this showed a healthy mental in- 
telligence quotient. 

It was precisely in opposition to this dog-in-the-manger philosophy of 
Naturalism that Maritain, Wust and Dawson took up the cudgels in the 
first series of “Essays in Order.” In “Religion and Culture,” “Crisis in the 
West,” and “Christianity and the New Age,” these writers outline a culture 
which gives a vision of truth broad enough to embrace the whole of man in 
his double intellectual life of knowledge and faith. A culture aiming at mere 
material advancement in human life is totally unsatisfactory. Even the scien- 
tists find themselves pressing on further as was evident in ‘Science and Re- 
ligion.” Still in keeping with their basic principles scientists cannot admit 
more into the realm of facts. And to shift to a culture that is based not on 
facts but on emotional values ornamented with pantheistic lore is a refuge. 
Unless the scientists will admit the eternal as a fact, their dependence upon a 
personal Creator as a fact, the Incarnation as a fact, the elevation of human 
nature to the order of the supernatural as a fact, free-will and immortality 
as facts, and the utter need of simple faith as a fact (the faith of the Gospel 
text: “Suffer the little children to come to me, for of such is the kingdom of 
God”), they will be denying present and historical experience. Each scien- 
tist will discover himself as Wust says: ‘A howling human animal crying 
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for eternity.” These authors demonstrate that the Catholic tradition gives 
this superior culture needed for a true religion. 

In spots, particularly in the last essay, there is a stress on intuition as a 
source of truth, which may be misleading. In tracing the evils of the philos- 
ophy of science to an overemphasis of rationalization and analysis—as if 
facts respond only to division and separation to the last iota with a corre- 
sponding simple addition of the infinitesimal pieces of nature—we might be 
led to give too little to the intellect in its intuitive and synthetic phases. 
The scientists would gladly give us a God who has been intuited and syn-’ 
thetized by the philosophy of value, as they understand this philosophy. For 
them, such experience rewards us with a mere poetical, pantheistic concept ; 
solacing, indeed, though not genuinely, because it tickles the self as part and 
parcel of the all-absorbing good and beauty of the universe. Walter Lipp- 
mann once aptly remarked that religion needs certainty, complete assurance, 
and modern science and modern philosophy have pretty thoroughly discredited 
this. Without complete certainty religion does not offer genuine consolation. 

Dean Inge revolts at the thought of finding God at the end of a syllogism. 
So do most of the contributors to “Religious Realism.””’ They crave for a 
God existing independently of our consciousness of Him, and yet related to 
us in such a way that through reflection on experience in general and religious 
experience in particular, and without any dependence upon the familiar argu- 
ments of Epistemological Idealism, it be possible for us to gain either ade- 
quately verified knowledge or a practically valuable and theoretically permis- 
sible faith that that religious object exists. 

Professor Bixler aims to get this religious object, this God, by route of the 
German school of phenomenology. This approach presumes that we cannot 
piece together a God from a manifold intellectual or other experience. Such 
an abstractive process of analysis, comparison and negation would total up 
but a man, and what a hybrid of a man! We are conscious, however, of the 
Absolute Good, and since thought is intentional, i.e., necessarily of something 
besides itself, lo and behold! in my synthetic, intuitive intellectual experience, 
I find God an objective reality. And what a hybrid of a god! Is He but an 
ens rationis flirting with my credulity? Does the logic of the process assure 
me of more? The method smacks of the “ontological argument,” to say the 
least, or perhaps of Ontologism. Professor Bixler is candid enough to mention 
this possibility, but the grip is too strong. He falls back upon the fervent 
hope of something thoroughly objective to self. He would add the surety 
that lives in the logic of the heart. I do so deeply want Him to be an objec- 
tive reality; therefore, He is. 

Professor MacIntosh would assay another approach. He is a devotee of 
Experimental Realism, for it is to his mind by far the most scientific way to 
the existence of a personal deity. It seems safe to him and promises well. 
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Briefly, it is the argument from the consent of mankind—but? He tells us 
that in all ages and all places we find mankind giving testimony to the exist- 
ence of a supreme lawgiver and ruler, upon whom we depend and who is 
mindful of us. Nor should we say that this accumulative witnessing of man 
to God is the leftover of a fairy whim of the primitive, which we are gradu- 
ally putting aside for more substantial thought; for as a matter of fact we 
have developed it even against stream into a truly cultural asset, and usually 
the loudest defiers of the Infinite, in the time of crisis, grow shaky limbs and 
roll eyes heavenward. ‘They do not always formulate their prayers in con- 
vent rhythm, but they do get God-minded and just a little less cocksure of 
their own and mankind’s self-reliance. Perhaps the devotions will take place 
in hidden recesses, it matters not, because experience teaches they do spring 
naturally from the bothered mind. 

Up to this point Professor MacIntosh has stepped with steady tread. Here 
are facts which force the attention of scientists. Logically we would expect 
Professor MacIntosh to deduce quite fearlessly from this evidence the alter- 
native of yielding willing assent in a matter of such tantamount import to 
the vox naturae or a hopeless skepticism. Instead, he lamely asks if there is an 
objectively real being corresponding to this spontaneous experience of man- 
kind. Wishing evidently to cater to the inductive methods of science, he an- 
swers that it would be a most reasonable belief, especially since we are not to 
understand that this provident ruler of the world will ever directly interfere 
with the smooth running of the universe in order to answer our prayers. 
When we gain right religious adjustment, i.e., bear our ills with fortitude, it 
is the victory of the existing God who immanently produces and transcen- 
dentally provides these divine values. Sounds like the hope eternally rising in 
the human breast that there might be such a being to give point to our aspira- 
tions. The earnest among us like to feel that there is to be no evaporation 
of our fondest desires; but this is hardly the certainty that Walter Lippmann 
would require for the genuine consolation expected of religion. 

Throughout the text of “Religious Realism” there is rife an uncertainty 
about God’s objectivity. ‘The book prefaces more, but as it unfolds itself 
one misses the clearcut image of the personal God. Scientific method has 
cast a spell over the writers. They appear unable to shake it off fully. The 
epistemology of induction with its persistent melancholic refrain—“There is 
room for doubt, you have not plumbed the infinitesimal of mind and matter” 
—leaves them quite helpless to attain the certainty they would have. 

Some of the writers seek shelter in intuition. This is quite the newest of 
the old solutions of the God-problem. Philosophers naturally fear to walk 
in angels’ realms. They do not know much about the leaping jubilance of 
intuitive knowing. ‘Their intuitions move so heavily and clumsily. Though 
the power of generalization inherent in the intellect has not yet shed all its 
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mystery, it would be flying in the face of daily fact to divorce this power 
from sense experience. The growth of mental accuracy and its perfection in 
acumen have deep roots in the senses. No experience has up to this compelled 
the intellect to assert that it is as separate from the senses as either Plato or 
Descartes contemplated. One might readily admit the initiative of the in- 
tellect to synthetize. As the senses through a central activity unite sense ex- 
periences, so the intellect gives every indication of a similar tendency in its 
higher functioning. We are forever curious about relations, and group 
factors. Still this admission does not justify illuminations of the Infinite com- 
ing from nowhere. The intuition that would admit no parentage in cognitive 
experience, no ancestry of sense or intellect—a divine fact full-blown from a 
mental vacuum—approaches the wishful thinking of the school that would 
entrust logic to the heart. 

There is no denying that man acts as a whole and in every act one might 
trace all his personal effects. His emotions do influence his thinking and far 
too often must we acknowledge that the wish is father to the thought; but the 
ultimate in thinking is objective evidence, for we protest wishful thinking save 
as an admission that the issue has been clouded by our emotions. That in- 
tellectual synthesis does not always imply long trails of explicit reasoning may 
be due to a well-trained or an untrained mind; for in both extremes there is 
something like second-sight ; we either become adept like St. Thomas Aquinas 
in leaping from height to height by antecedent and consequent, or we learn 
where among mortals to place our confidence with surety. If that is what 
Dean Inge means when he so succinctly summarizes the thought of modern 
science and modern philosophy in the statement that we will not find God at 
the end of a syllogism, well and good. If he wishes God to be found at the 
end of a self-evident proposition he must either take refuge in Idealism or 
some mode of Ontologism. Or perhaps he prefers to transfer thought to the 
heart? The scholastic philosopher is rather stubborn in keeping thinking in 
the center of his religious life, reaching down to the senses for whatever help 
he needs from earth, and stretching up to faith for the assistance he must have 
from Heaven. 

These three books are worth reading. They clearly expose the drift of 


religious thought. 
JosePH C. Grosz, S.J. 


DOCTORS OF THE CHURCH 


Saint AuGusTINE, His PuiLosopuy. By Angel C. Vega, $.T.L., Order of 
St. Augustine. Authorized Translation from the Spanish by Denis J. 
Kavanagh, D.D., O.S.A. Philadelphia: The Peter Reilly Company, 1931. 
Pp. xi, 264. $2.00. . 
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THe ANGELIC Doctor. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by J. F. Scanlan. 
New York: The Dial Press, 1931. Pp. xviii, 300. $2.50. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEOLOGICAL SUMMA oF St. THoMAs. By Dr. 
Martin Grabmann. Authorized Translation from the second, revised and 
enlarged edition of the original German by John S. Zybura, Ph.D. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1930. Pp. vii, 220. $2.00. 


The fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Augustine has served to accen- 
tuate a developing interest in the writings of this great Doctor of the Church. 
There has been an increasing literature on all questions dealing with his 
philosophical and theological thought. It is not surprising, then, that a son 
of the Order of St. Augustine, should strive to present to us his great father 
in Christ as a profound thinker with an actual and necessary message of truth 
for the minds of men struggling with modern problems. St. Augustine is the 
one outstanding Christian philosopher who can best meet present-day needs. 
This is the main thesis of Father Vega’s book. And superlatives are not 
spared when there is a question of ranking Augustine with Christian thinkers 
before his time and since. “St. Augustine is unanimously recognized as the 
Prince of Catholic Theologians.” “In philosophy St. Augustine is as un- 
surpassed, as in theology he is unapproached.” “In psychology, the brilliancy 
of Augustine’s achievement shines with unrivaled lustre.” Comparisons are 
always provoking. And it is difficult to reconcile these statements and others 
like them with the pronouncements of the Holy See regarding the unique 
position of St. Thomas in Catholic thought. But a little broadness of mind, 
no doubt, will help us to interpret the assertions of Father Vega as in no 
way implying, by inference, a criticism of certain Papal documents. No 
doubt it is the splendid genius of Augustine, rather than his actual achieve- 
ment in the field of philosophy that inspires this enthusiastic superlative. To 
measure genius with genius—the genius of Augustine with the genius of 
Thomas of Aquin—is a most hazardous undertaking. There are so many 
factors that enter into the problem that it remains practically insoluble. But 
Father Vega has a perfect right to allow himself to be lead by his own per- 
sonal affection for one of the most lovable of men, in his judgment. Others 
may not agree. But all will have to admit that no thinker that the Provi- 
dence of God has raised up for the instruction and the defense of the Church 
has had to face graver and more trying difficulties. And no one ever re- 
sponded with a more magnificent and lasting success. 

After describing the value of St. Augustine’s philosophy, insofar as it 
was the first fairly complete Christian philosophy to appear and the first to 
lay down clearly the distinct spheres of faith and reason before the great 
problems of life, Father Vega advances to the consideration of St. Augustine’s 
philosophy as a system. St. Augustine did not produce a systematized phil- 
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osophy. But he had a system coordinated and unified by one central idea. 

“God is the centre of Augustine’s philosophy—the beginning and the end 
of all lines of his system, the culmination of all his flights of speculation. 
From this central point, it must be contemplated in order that there may be 
attained a just appreciation of its value, its eminence, and its grandeur.” All 
the parts of his philosophy are linked together and “dependent on the notion 
that God is Truth.” 

From the systematic value we proceed to the consideration of the actual 
value of St. Augustine’s philosophical thought. It is with this fourth and 
final chapter of the book that we will have to find most fault. Herein is 
presented the underlying thesis of the whole book. What we need today in 
the world of thought is a return to Augustine. He is better able than any 
other Catholic philosopher, by reason of his contacts with the modern men- 
tality to meet our actual intellectual situation. The great systems of the 
Middle Ages are to be passed over gracefully. Scholasticism is too rigidly 
intellectual, too precise in its terminology and too exact in its syllogistic 
method to be palatable to minds brought up in the broad freedom of expres- 
sion of the modern thinker. Father Vega reduces the actual contacts between 
Augustine of the fourth century and the twentiety-century mind to these: 
the impassioned quest for truth, the independent spirit and critical method, 
the introspective tendency, the doctrine of the Absolute and the sense 
of mystery. Yet when he penetrates beneath these points of contact to the 
spirit that is behind St. Augustine and the spirit that is behind the modern 
mind, he is compelled to admit that they are poles apart. What good are 
points of similarity if they are really expressive of a spirit and a mentality 
that is diametrically opposed? The actuality of St. Augustine’s philosophy as 
far as the non-Catholic mind is concerned, is apparent and not real. What 
the modern mind most needs is robust thinking and the courage to accept 
the conclusions of such thinking even when it leads to the acknowledgment 
of God’s absolute dominion over men’s minds and men’s hearts. This cour- 
age of thought St. Augustine most emphatically possessed. It is this spirit of 
philosophical inquiry that the twentieth-century thinker can, with most profit, 
borrow from the great Doctor of Hippo. But, besides, the modern mind needs 
liberal doses of the clear thinking and the exact expression that developed 
out of the movement inspired by Augustine and brought to its fullest per- 
fection in St. Thomas. 

Allowing for a certain amount of reservation in the acceptance of all that 
Father Vega’s enthusiasm urges him to say, this book can be well recom- 
mended as really an inspiring introduction to the philosophy of St. Augus- 
tine. It is capable of doing much to bring his spirit, his impassioned love of 
truth into the hearts of the students of Christian philosophy of the present 


day. 
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Doctor Maritain has a similar thesis underlying his splendid book on St. 
Thomas. He wants to show us the actuality of Thomistic philosophy in face 
of the present-day problems of life. In the first section of the book we have 
an interesting outline of the life of the Angelic Doctor. The three succeed- 
ing sections develop what we take to be the principle theme of the book. The 
translations of three important Papal documents bearing on St. Thomas are 
appended. 

The world is upside down because God has been put out of modern thought 
altogether or relegated to a subordinate place in man’s scheme of things. 
God must be put back into the very center of His creation. Then only can 
unity and harmony among all the elements of the world, men and nations 
and things, be achieved. It was through the repudiation of true scholastic 
philosophy that the modern mind committed itself to disintegration. The 
present-day intellectual chaos is its final development. Man began by divorc- 
ing his mind from God. Philosophy has ended by becoming independent even 
of reality. It is only through the restoration of the rights of the mind and 
the reintegration of philosophy in terms of final and ultimate reality—God— 
that man can overcome his agnostic despair. St. Thomas is peculiarly the 
apostle of the present day because, in his doctrine as well as in his method, 
he reaches to the very root of our intellectual troubles. He is the apostle of 
the mind and the rights of the mind. He is the defender of the absoluteness 
of truth in its own right. 

Doctor Maritain has directed this interesting study on St. Thomas’ phil- 
osophy primarily to Catholic students. He evidently wishes to heighten in 
their minds the responsibility they have in face of the intellectual chaos that 
is everywhere about us in the world of thought. A responsibility that can 
best be met by a deep familiarity with the philosophy that the Church has 
made, in a special sense, her own. 

The Summa Theologica is the masterpiece of St. Thomas’ genius as well 
as the latest and most complete expression of his thought on all problems of 
theology and philosophy. In its original conception it was intended as a work 
to furnish to beginners a complete and compact treatment of all the necessary 
questions of theological science. It has become instead the source book and 
the inspiration of the greatest masters. From historical considerations, Doctor 
Grabmann shows the need of some such work as St. Thomas undertook. 
Many Summae preceded the Thomistic synthesis. Many were of great value. 
But all labored, more or less, under certain common defects. Superfluous 
questions were interspersed with the most vital points of Catholic dogma. 
The treatment of questions was faulty through the needless multiplication 
of arguments. There was much useless repetition of the same matter. Sys- 
tematization was poor. It was the task that St. Thomas put before himself 
to clear away all these defects and to present the whole field of Catholic 
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truth in one well-ordered treatment. He succeeded so well that no subsequent 
thinker has been able to improve on his presentation. 

Although Doctor Grabmann has entitled his book “An Introduction to the 
Summa,” he has really given us a splendid entrance into the whole thought 
of St. Thomas both philosophical and theological. He has avoided all useless 
and confusing bypaths of discussion. He has not overloaded his work with 
extensive and bewildering quotations. And his undoubted scholarship guar- 
antees the accuracy of his conclusions. He, too, believes in the actual value 
of Thomistic thought. 

It is through such writings as these last two that will be effectively elim- 
inated one of the difficulties of approach to St. Thomas and to the scholastics 
in general. It is what Father Vega would call their cold intellectuality. 
They help us realize the throbbing vitality behind the thought that for its 
own protection and for the sake of man’s mind was presented in the rigidity 
of the most exact terminology the world has ever known and through the 
irresistible logic of the syllogism. Modern philosophy hates the exactness of 
the Latin language and the precision of the syllogism because its own appall- 
ing vacuity would be clearly exposed in such unadorned attire. It is the 
profundity and the obscurity of expression instead of the profundity of thought 
that characterizes much that parades as up-to-date thinking. 

There is a return to St. Augustine that can be heartily recommended. It 
is the rapprochement of the thought-content of Thomas, and its precise and 
accurate presentation, with the glowing enthusiasm and the appeal to the 
complete man that Augustine fuses into his exposition of the truth. This 
enthusiasm for the truth was expressed in St. Thomas’ life rather than in 
the clear and cold and purely intellectual expression of his thought. He was 
laboring, in his writings, in a sphere where he felt that mind alone must hold 
complete sway. It is this synthesis that will make both Augustine and Thomas 
most actual and effective in modern thought. This is the program that many 
present-day Scholastics are attempting to develop. 

Francis E. Keenan, S.J. 


HISTORY 


ANCIENT AND MeEpIgEvAL History. By Carlton J. H. Hayes and Parker 
Thomas Moon. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xxi, 
893. $2.60. 


Probably no high-school textbook takes up the history of all mankind 
in such a universal measure as this. Herein we learn not only of the 
civilizations peculiar to the basin of the Mediterranean, but also of the 
separate civilizations of China and India, of the Incas and the Aztecs; and 
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become acquainted with the wonders of human activity, progress, and art, in 
all those different lands. This world-wide scope naturally increases the bulk 
of the book very considerably, though the space allotted to the history of 
Europe has been curtailed. 

The book is entitled, “Ancient and Medieval History.” But its actual 
division deviates greatly from this simple program. After restating the 
age-old adage that historical periods do not begin or end, like school hours, 
at a given moment, the authors proceed to distinguish no less than eight ages 
(of different length), only one of which is termed “The Middle Age.” This 
new departure may not find favor in the eyes of all teachers. It may be 
thought to demand too much acuteness and even memory on the part of a 
young student who has just finished the eighth grade. ‘The three large 
receptacles styled Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History may be considered 
as more practical for the housing of that great variety of knowledge, which 
the young mind is expected to assimilate. Further divisions should appear 
clearly as subdivisions of one of these three. The authors’ new standpoint, 
however, is instructive to all teachers, though in some points it will provoke 
contradiction. The Crusades proper, for instance, i. e. those armed pilgrim- 
ages which Christian Europe sent to the East, are so characteristically 
medieval, so closely connected with the mind of medieval man, that we 
cannot approve of their being classed among the transition movements. The 
Crusades were filled with the same sentiments which produced new admirable 
embodiments of Religious life, especially the Mendicant Orders, gave birth to 
the universities, and roused religious and secular art to new flights of 
enthusiasm.’ Yet although the Crusades in our opinion are not placed in the 
right period, the chapter treating on them is enlightening in another way. 
The reader views them as one of the causes which for the time being pre- 
vented the advance of Islam, other causes being the Mongol invasions and the 
consequent breaking up of several centers of Mohammedan culture and power. 

The Crusades, say the authors, failed to achieve their original chief purpose. 
“In a sense they were worse than a failure. They aroused the Moslems to 
a counter-offensive, to a ‘Holy War’ of their own, which carried Islam in 
triumph through Asia Minor and southeastern Europe.” Are we really to 
believe, that had the peaceful Moslem not been pricked by the swords of the 
Crusaders in Asia, and not been opposed by the agonizing little States in the 


1The authors put the Crusades proper, i.e., the seven (or eight) armed pilgrimages 
into the Orient, and the later wars of the Balkan and other European States against 
the advancing Turks, under the common name of Crusades—we think with little justi- 
fication. Those seven Crusades were, generally speaking, offensive wars, whereas 
the wars against the Turks in Europe had been forced upon the Christian States by 
the aggressiveness of a fierce enemy, and as a class were strictly defensive. Concern- 
ing these defensive wars, it is surprising that the authors never bring out the promi- 
nent place held in them by the Papacy. 
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Balkans, they would have stayed at home, and piously read the Koran in their 
Asiatic abodes? The authors unwittingly correct their view when they speak 
of the “minor success” of the Crusades. “If there had been no Crusades, it 
is possible—indeed probable—that Europe like Western Asia and North 
Africa would have fallen prey to Moslem conquerors.” And the history of 
Islam preceding the Crusades shows that no attacks from Europe were needed 
to rouse Mohammedans to those aggressive wars, by which within a hundred 
years they created an empire reaching from the Pyrenees to the Indus. 

In this connection, however, the authors introduce an illuminating com- 
parison between Christian and Mohammedan civilization (pp. 677-8) : 


. in general Christian peoples have been more progressive than Moslem 
people. . . . What we call Moslem or Arab civilization of the Middle Ages was not 
native to the Arabs or to Islam; it was borrowed from the advanced civilization of 
the pagan and Christian East, and under strictly Moslem auspices it flourished a com- 
paratively short time and then rapidly declined. Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, Syria, 
and Greece had been homes of great and rich civilizations for countless centuries, 
and they ceased to be homes of great civilizations only when they were subject to 
Islam ... . Christianity civilized the barbarians in the West; Islam partly barbarized 


the civilized East. 


Probably the authors do not take the designation of ‘‘minor success” of the 
Crusades very seriously, since they describe in rather glowing terms the 
far-reaching influence which the Crusades had upon the religious, political, 
commercial, and social life of Europe. 

The illustrations of this “Ancient and Medieval History” are well selected, 
and such as are not usually found in other high-school texts. This is 
especially true of the seven colored plates.” 

Instructiveness is the general character of the book. Hence the authors’ 
endeavor to adapt their language to the vocabulary of the high-school student. 
The volume abounds in excellent pages, clearly, succinctly, and comprehensively 
setting forth the different phases and movements, the advance and the retard- 
ation of human progress and general civilization. 

It is in the field of religion that we must lodge serious criticism. The 
nature of our charges is such as to lead us to the conviction that it is not the 
authors who are responsible for these very objectionable features. We lay the 
blame wholly at the door of some revising or editing board of the publishers. 

The section entitled ‘““The Mission of Jesus” (pp. 411 ff.) may be the right 
thing for public-high-school students—we do not quarrel about that. But it 
cannot possibly find the approval of all those who with St. Peter adore in Jesus 


*The one which is inscribed “A Medieval City” (p. 580) is not Bruges, but Cologne, 
clearly marked by the Domkrahnen which surmounts the unfinished tower. Also, the 
man in the barn shown in the frontispiece who vigorously handles the flail, is not 
winnowing but threshing; the winnowing, not represented in the picture, was done 
by the winnowing fan or, later, the winnowing mill. 
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of Nazareth “the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” Though there are here 
statements which are historically true, at least in some sense, the section is 
hopelessly and very seriously vitiated by declarations of unbelief and doubt.’ 
It is not true that Jesus “like most Jewish young men of his time had been 
carefully trained in the sacred scriptures of his people.” His enemies testify 
that he had no schooling at all (John vii, 15). The statement that Jesus 
“had no extensive learning” is very vicious. While it may be twisted to mean 
that our Lord had no extensive school learning or book learning, its obvious 
sense is that He possessed no extraordinary knowledge. A man with no 
extensive learning is one whose knowledge is rather limited. If applied to 
our Lord it is equivalent to an ignominious denial of His Divinity. The only 
thing we are told which separated Him from the common people was a 
“unique personality,” in this connection understood in its ordinary meaning— 
mighty little for the Son of the Living God. “He preached a gospel of joy,” 
yes, but by far more a Gospel of devotion to duty, a Gospel of the Cross, a 
Gospel demanding a self-denial which may even culminate in the sacrifice of 
life. The assertion that He “proved himself a welcome guest at wedding 
feasts and a happy visitor in many a home,” making the participation in such 
“social” events the characteristic of his years of teaching, is a complete misrep- 
resentation of those three arduous years of traveling and preaching, during 
which He often had not where to place His head, while His disciples were 
constrained to make their meal of the grains which they rubbed out of the ears 
of barley while walking along. “It was told that he cured insanity” (the 
Gospel never mentions insane persons among those miraculously cured, but 
many possessed by the devil) “that he caused the bedridden to walk. :" 
It was told, nobody had seen it, nobody had had a chance to convince himself 
that any of those hundreds of cures were miraculous, though they were worked 
in broad daylight, under the eyes of thousands of spectators, and in such a 
manner that even His enemies confessed, “this man performs many signs” 
(John xi, 47). 

The book dwells at some length upon the death of our Lord, stating 
correctly that it marked to all appearances a complete failure of His life work. 


8On p. 411 there is great confusion concerning the Herod family. Herod was not 
a native king but a hated foreigner. Our Lord’s birth occurred in the last years of 
the reign of Herod the Great, who ruled over the whole of Palestine. He was suc- 
ceeded by his several sons in several sections of the land: Archelaus ruling in Judea 
and a second Herod in Galilee and other parts. The Romans deposed Archelaus, 
and had his dominion administered by governors, the sixth of whom was Pontius 
Pilate. Herod of Galilee, popularly stvled king, had no jurisdiction in Jerusalem. 
The Herod who later on persecuted the Christians and had St. Peter arrested was 
called Herod Agrippa I, and possessed again the whole of the territory of his grand- 
father Herod the Great. If the Herods were to be mentioned at all in a book like 
this, it should have been done correctly. 
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It might have been indicated somehow, that just His claim to be the Son of 
God was the real cause of His crucifixion. As all of Christ’s miracles are 
represented as doubtful, as a matter of hearsay, so also the greatest of His 
miracles, His Resurrection, which “has been doubted and denied by many.” 
“His disciples believed it was” a fact. They “had faith” that he died on the 
Cross to save all human beings from sin. . . .” 

Dubious expressions of this kind, which base the most fundamental religious 
truths upon the mere opinions of men are found in all those sections of the 
book which treat of the Church, in particular the beginnings of Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth. “According to tradition” the Church of Rome was 
“visited by Peter’; he and St. Paul died in Rome “according to tradition’”’ ;* 
“the belief that the bishops of Rome were the successors of Peter . . 
made Rome the chief center of the Church”, the Bishop of Rome “claimed to 
be the chief of all Christian bishops” (p. 427). These expressions imply a 
positive denial of the certainty of what we know to be historical facts and the 
groundwork of all our religious belief. They necessarily undermine in our 
students the alacrity of faith in the reality of the very foundations of Chris- 
tianity. In a way they are more dangerous than blunt denials. Their effect 
will largely remain, however much the teacher may endeavor to rectify them. 

It will not have escaped the reader, that Holy Scripture is not admitted 
unqualifiedly as historical evidence. Reports of miracles or other state- 
ments of facts which would show Jesus Christ to be the Son of the Living 
God are strongly discounted. The Book of Genesis fares worst of all. It 
simply does not exist. Hence there is no Adam and Eve in this textbook. 
The Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are not mentioned. The mono- 
theism of Israel appears as man-made, not as the original religion of our first 
parents, which was the worship of that God “‘who made heaven and earth.” 

As just stated there is no Adam and Eve in this book. Its first chapter, with 
its absolute omission of God, with its several illustrations of series of human 
skulls, with its reference to the Neanderthalers> “who were almost certainly 
men” (p. 7), is tantamount to an express statement that men originated 
without any special action of God. Maybe we are invited to suppose that 
these things have nothing to do with theology, that assertions may be true in 
theology which are not true in secular science. But the mind of the child is 




































4“Biased Protestants and men influenced by hypercritical prejudices have denied 
the death of St. Peter in Rome. This double error has greatly promoted the recog- 
nition of important historical truths, and it has thus done its service. But that it was 
an error is today as clear as daylight for every investigator who does not voluntarily 
blind himself.” Thus Harnack, Chronologie I, p. 244, note 2 (1897). 

5No skeletons were found in the Neanderthal as is stated on page 12, but only a 
part of a skull and other portions of a skeleton. Later other “Neanderthal” remains 
were found in various places. 
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not prepared for such a distinction, and adult Christians know that this 
supposition is illogical, independently of the express rejection by Pius X. 
For the child, as well as for every common-sense man, a fact is a fact, no 
matter by what means we arrive at its knowledge. In the parochial school the 
young student has made acquaintance with Adam and Eve, and has learned 
to behold them in the light of both nature and grace. He will be bewildered, 
shocked, scandalized—and rightly so—if he does not find them in his 
high-school textbook as the sole fountainhead of the human race, the ones 
from whom the perfections of our nature and the sad heirloom of original sin 
passed over to all the men that have ever lived and ever will exist to the 
end of time. 

This omission of any account of the true origin of mankind and its 
all-important religious corollaries; the deplorable kind of references to Jesus 
the Son of God; the ever-recurring assertion and insinuation that the prefer- 
ence we give to our Catholic Faith is finally based on merely subjective 
opinions—these are the principal but by no means the only objections which 
“unfortunately we must raise against this book. We gladly grant that in 
many passages it is vary fair to the Popes and ecclesiastical institutions, far 
more so than many another textbook treating of the same period. But even 
this is rarely without the injection of some inaccurate or wholly wrong 
utterance. It would take too long to enter upon all these cases. 

One rather amusing feature should not be passed over. Who would ever 
put the name of Piedmont on the map of classical Italy, or that of Navarre or 
Leon on a map of Hannibal’s Spain, or that of Normandy on Caesar’s Gaul? 
Something like that has been done here. One is surprised at the wonderful 
retroactive power of the Versailles Treaty. On the map of Charlemagne’s 
Empire (p. 494), and on many other maps which represent the Europe of 
centuries ago, we find the name of Yugoslavia identified with the name of 
Serbia. Something similar we note concerning Czechoslovakia and Bohemia. 
Why not put on the same map the name of Switzerland, or the Napoleonic 
Kingdom of Westphalia? On the first-named map the name of Lotharingia 
is put within the narrow space of the Lorraine of six centuries later, another 
positive untruth, since at the time, which the map is to represent, Lotharingia 
extended from Basel to the North Sea. In the text also the name of Bohemia 
is regularly replaced by Czechoslovakia, and Serbia by Yugoslavia, though 
both these modern States are by far larger than either Bohemia or Serbia. 
This is especially objectionable in the passage which treats of Hussitism. 
Hussitism was confined to Bohemia in the strictest sense of the word, and 
never caused any great trouble in Slovakia, which at that time was, moreover, 
a political part of the kingdom of Hungary. [If it is the task of history to 
represent the past as it was, then this nomenclature is a fault against historical 
accuracy. It certainly is without precedent in any of the several historical 
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atlases, and we hope other books will not contribute to the perpetuation of 
this confusion.® 

Looking at it from a merely secular viewpoint I consider “Ancient and 
Medieval History” a remarkable production, which strikes out new paths, 
and will, like all such books, provoke both praise and opposition. Many may 
be deterred from accepting it by the nearly nine-hundred pages of its text, and 
by the wideness of its scope, which makes necessary the introduction of what 
may seem to be a bewildering variety of subjects and details. Also the fact 
that it goes as far as the French Revolution of 1789 will not recommend this 
text in the eyes of some teachers and scholars. Others may think it excep- 
tionally good for exactly the same reasons. It certainly opens vistas not 
usually pointed out in similar books, and will engage the interest of such also 
as prefer for their classes a text with simpler arrangement. In the details, too, 
many a fact or movement is viewed under a different angle and presented in a 
different manner—all of which may be found suggestive. All in all, “Ancient 
and Medieval History” is a book well worth studying. The religious 
objections, however, to which the volume gives rise, and for which as stated 
before we cannot possibly hold the authors responsible, will be seriously 
weighed by many who otherwise are favorably impressed with this “Ancient 
and Medieval History.” At present, it is not a fit text to be used in 
Catholic schools.*® Francis §. BetTen, S.J. 


BIOGRAPHY 


NeEtson. By Clennel Wilkinson. New York: Longmans Green & Co. 
Pp. 322. $3.50. 


Ciive. By R. J. Minney. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 288. 
$5.00. 
These two biographies done in the modern style—each thoroughly inter- 
esting and yet utterly different from the other in its mode of treatment— 


should find an appreciative public. 
They deal with characters and periods that were of the highest importance 





‘Other rather serious mistakes are the following. The basilica style of architecture 
is identified with the romanesque, from which it differs in ground plan, ceiling, char- 
acter and position of towers. (See B. Fletcher and B. F. Fletcher, A History of 
Architecture, and other books.) The Investiture Conflict is represented as concerning 
Germany only. The account of the meeting of Pope and King at Canossa is not given 
according to the sources. Mohammedanism appears by far too favorable ‘in com- 
parison with Christianity. It would prevent misunderstanding on the part of students 
if, in connection with the Goths, Lombards, Angles, etc., the adjective Germanic or 
Teutonic were used instead of German. 
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in the development of the British Empire and with startling achievements that 
may well be ranked among the turning points of British history. It is, indeed, 
hard to exaggerate the objective importance of these two men when consid- 
ered in the light of the prominent part they played in international develop- 
ments. 

To any one interested in history these volumes should appeal by reason of 
the careful selection and arrangement of historical data; to the student of 
biography they should prove attractive as fine instances of the present-day 
manner of character portrayal; with the general reader they should find favor 
inasmuch as they offer solidly profitable matter in the racy style of the novel. 

Nelson, of course, is one of the immortals of history. Biographers have 
found him one of the most attractive figures of history and yet, of them all, 
Southey in his “Life of Nelson’”’ seems to have produced the classic biography 
of this great sea captain. Clennel Wilkinson, as he candidly admits, has 
attempted to add nothing new to Nelsonia but merely to present this 
eighteenth-century naval genius in a way more intelligible to the modern mind. 
His statement that 
although he realized the great truth that, in his own words, “the best eulogy of Nelson 
is the faithful history of his actions,” Southey slurred over many things which would 
be frankly stated nowadays, and he inserted all kinds of doubtful anecdotes without 
telling us where he got them 


—indicate fairly well Wilkinson’s own purpose. He aims at—and succeeds 
in—writing a more modern life of Nelson without slurring over the things 
that Southey touched lightly. Accordingly, he paints for us in a very clear 
light the romantic and passionate side of Nelson, stressing the Nelson who 
was the lover of Emma Hamilton perhaps even to the detriment of the Nelson 
who was so great in naval tactics. 

The result is a very interesting treatment but one that leaves us rather 
dissatisfied. We had expected a more objective study and suffered a corre- 
sponding disappointment. Nelson is revealed to us in the clear light of a 
searching analysis. His oddities and temperamental peculiarities shine forth 
in such strong relief that the genius and brilliance of the man fade somewhat 
into the background. Nelson’s physical weakness is strongly contrasted with 
his dauntless spirit; his generosity and consideration toward his sailors is put 
in strong opposition to his unpleasant conduct toward his wife. We can thor- 
oughly appreciate the author’s endeavor accurately to portray Nelson’s charm 
of manner, his affability, his outstanding integrity in a rather corrupt age, his 
love of ostentation and theatricality, even his headlong passion for another 
man’s wife, but we can hardly endorse his spiritual defense of Nelson’s shoddy 
conduct in the Hamilton affair. To depict the facts of Nelson’s life is the 
part of his biographer, but to take such pains to defend the disgusting domestic 
arrangement which Nelson carried on with the Hamiltons, may possibly be 
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in accord with “modern” ideas, but it is no credit to the author’s sense of what 
is fitting. 

With the exception of this glaringly false note, the author has everywhere 
proceeded with commendable judgment. He has succeeded in giving a very 
clearcut analysis of the technical side of Nelson’s achievements—his remark- 
able grasp of naval technique, his original ideas in naval maneuvering and 
strategy. The “Nelson touch” has, indeed, as the author points out, left its 
imprint on the development of maritime warfare and gone a long way toward 
establishing Britain’s naval supremacy. 

“Clive” is one of the most interesting and satisfying biographies it has been 
our pleasure to read. In its production the author has combined a remark- 
able narrative style with a fine historical perspective so as to achieve a very 
praiseworthy portrait of one of England’s empire-builders. 

Throughout the volume we find ourselves fascinated by the racy journal- 
istic style and delighted by its remarkable effectiveness in achieving brilliant 
pen pictures which manifest all the charm and simplicity of fine etchings. 
The clarity and accuracy of these sketches are a good indication of the 
author’s solid knowledge of general history which enabled him to give such a 
detailed but compact presentation of one of the important periods of English 
history. 

While Clive was emerging from the petty obscurity of an East-India- 
Company clerk sweltering under a Madras sun into the glory of a military 
genius of the first order, England, with her ludicrous monarch and glittering 
court, her hesitant statesmen, her graft and corruption, her brilliant and 
sophisticated society, her rebellious American subjects and her bitter French 
enemies, was standing on the brink of Empire, all unwitting. India, for fifty 
centuries the world’s battle ground, a huge, unwieldy, slowly-tottering em- 
pire, was the prey of warring commercial interests with the English and 
French East India Companies fighting savagely for possession of this most 
lucrative trading field. And Clive’s destiny was to tip the balance and point 
England toward complete conquest and annexation of the old domains of the 
Moghuls. 

Mr. Minnie has portrayed Clive in a clear and sympathetic fashion without 
minimizing his serious defects, without magnifying unduly his qualities of 
greatness. The boy Clive, despised in England as worthless, is sent off to 
India to eke out a precarious existence. There his rise to eminence is phe- 
nomenal: before he is twenty-seven years old he is the military idol of the 
London of his day, the London of Dr. Johnson and Garrick, of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, of Fielding and Richardson, of Fox and North. But the idol 
meets the usual fate reserved for such ephemeral creations, and, penniless, is 
forced to return to India in order to recoup his fortune and complete, if pos- 
sible, the work of conquest so gloriously begun. 
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Then follow Plassey and undying fame and fabulous wealth—wealth got 
in the customary manner of “gift” from the Indian ruler he had set upon the 
throne. The richest of His Majesty’s subjects comes back to England and the 
evanescent idolatry of the populace, to trial in Parliament for illegal acqui- 
sition of wealth, to a condemnation that left him his wealth but utterly broke 
the spirit of the ever-proud Lord Clive, Baron of Plassey. 

For dramatic attraction and historical portraiture “Clive” is hard to excel, 
and with its closely knit, thoroughly stirring narrative it could easily pass 
muster as a historical romance. Barring a few minor defects of style this 
one-volume life of Clive should stand as an almost ideal type of modern 
biography. 

E. J. Fortman, S.J., M.A. 


CRANMER, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 1533-1556. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1931. $5.00. 


It is not easy to find a name to describe the character of this book. It is not 
history, at least not in the current academic sense of a scientific statement of 
the findings of personal and primary research. It is not a biography, since it 
manifestly fails in completeness both as regards the life of the man and the 
picture of his age. It is not apologetic, in the sense of a defense of the re- 
ligion which Cranmer opposed; and it is certainly not a panegyric. It can 
hardly be called controversial. If Mr. Belloc is to be called ‘“‘partisan” on 
account of this book, I fear there is no word less abusive than bigot that can 
be given to Professor Pollard. Mr. Belloc, unlike Professor Pollard, does 
not transfer his feelings about the character or conduct of Cranmer to the 
religion he defended or opposed. You do not find in Mr. Belloc’s book such 
ill-sounding and ill-founded phrases as “the prostitution of papal preroga- 
tives,” or “the Papacy was now the handmaid of Charles V,” or ‘“‘the gross 
immorality prevailing among its inmates” (as applied to a convent with only 
a couple of nuns). When Cranmer comes to sign the most famous of his 
recantations, Professor Pollard suggests (without proof) that it was the com- 
position of Cardinal Pole, and peevishly puts the blame not on Cranmer who 
signed but on those who may have dictated it “to the heart-broken captive.” 
Such a merely controversial tone is happily absent from Mr. Belloc’s book. 
Perhaps, then, we must call it a work of psychology, since Mr. Belloc himself 
describes it as “‘a study of character and motives.” It is that, but it is some- 
thing more. 

Whatever else it is, it is a work of supreme artistry. It is hardly less 
dramatic than a Shakspearean tragedy. The facts are unfolded with an un- 
canny skill that does no violence ‘to a single fact, but which is devastating to 
the sectarian esteem of Cranmer as a “hero” of the Reformation. The flames, 
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for example, lit by Cranmer for the burning of heretics are so deftly per- 
mitted to flicker over the pages of his life that when he comes to die not even 
his venerable grey beard nor even the heroic hand held in the fire can evoke 
much sympathy. More striking even than this dramatic texture of the book 
is the brilliant mosaic of words. It is all too evident that what Mr. Belloc 
says of Cranmer’s style is not without application to his own. He too, like 
Cranmer is 


of that small band, standing out as isolated figures far separated down the ages who 
have the gift of speech, and who are not workers in this or that, not ploughmen nor 
carpenters nor followers for gain of any craft, but who serve the Muses, and the 
leader of their choir, the God of the Silver Bow. 


In the academic sense, Professor Pollard’s ““Thomas Cranmer” is better 
history; it is a fuller biography; it affords the pleasure of a panegyric; it is 
spiced with the strong condiment of religious controversy. Yet as drama it is 
dull; and its style is negligible; and for these reasons it is bound to be re- 
placed in the favor of the reading public by Belloc’s “Cranmer.” ‘Of such 
moment,” to quote Belloc himself, “‘is that despised unlucrative art, the trade 
of the children of Apollo.” 

The contents of the book may be fairly represented by two quotations. 
Towards the end we read: 


For Thomas Cranmer, as anyone who will read the mere outstanding facts of his 
life can see, was many things that many men have been—a hypocrite, a time-server, 
a coward, a great scholar, timid and suave in manner, courteous also, usually averse 
from cruelty, a splendid horseman, a gentleman, in his modest fashion an intriguer and 
a quite successful layer of traps for the unfortunate—such as the woman who made 
him and whom he betrayed. Yes, he was all this: but he was something more. He 
was a master of the Word, he possessed the secret of magic. He had been granted 
power in that which is perhaps the highest medium we know of expression among 
men, English at its highest. 


In another place it is said: 


He was not ambitious for power, he was not greedy for wealth, but in all his 
weakness and vacillations and servile attendance upon power, the solid inward kernel 
of his thought was still the passion to destroy that which he, with so many more out- 
spoken, much more determined, men—careless as he could never be of consequence— 
now hated, the ancient ecclesiastical structure of Christendom. To replace it by what he 
and his called “The Gospel,” to erect in its place what ultimately was erected—a per- 
sonal religion based upon private emotion, and, when it sought authority, clinging to 
private interpretation of Scripture as the alternative to the external ey of the 
Church—this was Cranmer’s inner motive. 


This is clearly not the language of panegyric. Cranmer was a servile 
rogue, yet a powerful writer ; not a victim of the vulgar passions, yet a passion- 
ate destroyer. 

Obviously, a book of such character with such contents calls for some 
criticism. In effect Cranmer’s soul has been subjected to posthumous flames 
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more searching and more scorching than those which consumed his body. 
The historian will naturally ask: are those flames kindled with the faggots of 
verifiable facts, or are they merely blown into place by the breath of imagina- 
tion. Mr. Belloc has anticipated the objection and forestalled it in his 
preface. ‘For the most of the facts related,” he says, “I have based myself 
‘on the scholarship of Professor Pollard.” The answer may quieten the religious 
controversialist in either camp. But I fear it will not reassure the historian. 
The irony of the words is capital, and forms a part of the artistry of the 
book. ‘Look, gentlemen,” Mr. Belloc seems to be saying to the sectarian con- 
troversialist, “I have allowed the Protestant Professor to shuffle the cards; all 
I have done is to play the hand.” ‘The claim is legitimate; and for the sec- 
tarian (and even for Professor Pollard) there is no reply. 

The truth, however, is that, in the first place, Mr. Belloc is no more in- 
debted to Professor Pollard than to a dozen others who have dug in this 
field, and who claim no private ownership of the facts, and in the second 
place Mr. Belloc’s own scholarship puts Professor Pollard in a bad light on 
more than one occasion, and thirdly, in certain places it had been better if 
Mr. Belloc had not followed Professor Pollard or anyone else, but had gone 
directly to the documents. To take but a single example of this last point, if 
Mr. Belloc had been familiar with the writings and letters of Cardinal Pole, 
as they appear in Quirini’s edition of the Epistolae and in the text of Pro 
ecclesiasticae unitatis defensione, he would not, in spite of Professor Pollard, 
and even of the “Account of Mr. Pool’s Book” in Strype’s “Memorials of 
Cranmer,” have called Pole’s first written statement on the divorce a “book.” 
It was, as Pole himself has told us a libellus (Quirini, I, p. 331), a mere 
written memorandum of the arguments he had used in the course of that con- 
versation with the king, which is so dramatically recorded in the Vita by 
Pole’s secretary, Beccatelli. (Quirini, V, p. 302.) Or, again, Mr. Belloc 
could hardly have spoken, as he speaks on p. 86, of Pole serving the King and 
working for decisions on the divorce in Paris, if he had had before him what 
Pole says in the De unitate (III, fol. lxxvii) concerning that commission 
and its execution. 

From the purely historical, as distinguished from the psychological, point of 
view, Mr. Belloc’s insistence on Cranmer’s early and consistent hatred of the 
Mass is not easy to justify. The evidence points that way; it does not prove 
the fact. To speak on this point as Mr. Belloc does is, to the historian, merely 
to play the trick of Professor Pollard when he accuses somebody else of writ- 
ing Cranmer’s recantation. However, it must be confessed that the psycho- 
logical pattern of the book is all but perfect, and added to the consummate 
literary art, will justify those who see in Mr. Belloc the best of the modern 


“biographers.” 
GerALp G. WAtsH, S.J. 
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QUESTIONS OF SEX 


In DEFENCE OF Purity. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. New York: 
Longmans Green and Co., 1931. Pp. 196. $2.25 


This book is the result of lectures delivered at a session of the Federation 
of Catholic Students’ Union, held at Innsbruck in 1925. Its purpose is an 
analysis of the nature of purity, and an exposition of its mysterious beauty, 
with the expressed intention of arousing a more intense love and deeper appre- 
ciation of this angelic virtue. 

It begins by distinguishing sex from all other bodily appetites. Eating, 
drinking, sleeping, are characterized by a notable lack of depth; and those 
who give experiences of this kind too important a place in their lives are shown 
to be indulging merely in the superficial zone of human experiences. More- 
over, immoderate desire of such things is relatively superficial in its negative 
value, in comparison with such faults as are due to avarice or revenge. 

The satisfaction of physical appetites only acquires a deep significance when 
it is due, not to mere desire, but to the preservation of life. The drink drained 
by the parched, the food gulped by the famished, the couch which receives 
the utterly exhausted, are not merely objects of bodily greed and pleasure. 
In conditions such as these, they are experiences which bring a man down to 
the profound sense of his physical weakness and his complete dependence on 
things outside himself. The difference of quality between such experiences 
and the manifestations of desire for food and drink and rest is quite obvious. 

On the other hand, the author shows that, when contrasted with all other 
departments of bodily wants, sex is essentially deep and intense. Every mani- 
festation of sex produces an effect which transcends the physical sphere, and 
penetrates into the spiritual. In its physiological aspect, sexual appeal far 
exceeds the attraction of all other appetites. There is, moreover, a character 
of real mystery in the atmosphere of sex, which immeasurably increases its 
allure. At the slightest incursion into the sexual realm, there is something 
which penetrates to the very borderland of one’s psychical being, a condition 
which all other bodily experiences attain only, if ever, when life itself is at 
stake. As a result, it is characteristic of sex, that in virtue of its profound 
nature it becomes incorporated with experiences of a higher order, psycho- 
logical and spiritual. The unique place of sex is clearly shown by the fact 
that attitude towards it is of far greater moral significance than attitude 
towards all other bodily appetites, and that explains why illegitimate sur- 
render to its attraction defiles and degrades in a way that gluttony, for ex- 
ample, can never do. 

The peculiar intimacy of sex is emphasized as being the individual’s own 
secret, since there is an instinctive warning within him which prevents his 
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sharing it with anyone. It is something which the owner feels to be abso- 
lutely private, and which belongs to his inmost being. Therefore, every dis- 
closure of it is a revelation of something so personal and so intimate that the 
sphere of shame and the domain of sex are necessarily closely united. And 
from this fact that sex is the secret of the individual, it follows that to sur- 
render it, is to surrender oneself. That is why the marital union is the 
organic expression of wedded love which intends precisely this mutual gift 
of self. 

The wedded are reminded that the sexual act is the central act of the body, 
and represents the sole experience in which the body as a whole is brought 
into action. Therefore, it has elements of danger, lest the spiritual being be 
swamped by the corporeal; since this physical experience is the most profound 
of all except death, and in our fallen human nature tends to drag the spirit 
down and make it a prisoner of matter. In the sexual act, a moral absorption 
is necessarily involved, unless the spirit is deliberately cared for, in a fashion 
correspondingly profound. A man in a rage may fly into a violent passion, 
but still retain control of himself. Or he may throw the reins of control 
away, ‘and place himself unreservedly under influence of his anger. In such a 
case, self-possession yields to self-abandonment. It is the exact opposite when 
a person surrenders to the consideration of God’s goodness, or is seized with 
an overwhelming sorrow for his sins. ‘This experience of being seized and 
taken possession of by the love or by the fear of God, but without loss of 
self-possession, involves the profoundest depths of personality ; and yet at such 
a time we are most our own, because we belong more to God, “who is more 
present to us that we are to ourselves.” 

In some such spirit, that act of marriage which constitutes a casting away 
of self and an abandonment of the entire person, is not a lowering of self nor 
a departure from the established order, if and when the surrender is made 
with a full realization that it is Divinely sanctioned in every respect. ‘This 
implies a due observance of modesty, and a deep regard for its safeguards of 
shyness and reverent awe. Wedded love alone can ennoble sex, and enable it 
to find its proper expression and fulfilment, when it is a love solemnly sanc- 
tioned by each party concerned. The purpose of union must be due to a 
serious and holy choice of the will to belong exclusively and perpetually to 
the other partner, in the sight of God and through the love of God. Thus, 
and thus alone, does love get rid of all caprice and levity, the staking of every- 
thing on the moment, every breach of the objective order of values, and inte- 
rior disorder. For only while man “abides in God,” does he leave everything 
in the right place. 

The significance of purity is seen most clearly when it is compared with 
chastity. Chastity is different from it, and yet inseparably bound up with 
human purity. Chastity is exclusively concerned with sex. To guard the 
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secret of sex is its life and soul, as the author asserts. Chastity cannot be 
attributed to sexless beings, e. g., the angels. But an angel is an exemplar 
of purity. We speak of the “girdle of chastity,” and the symbol expresses its 
character perfectly. Chastity means keeping the sexual secret as a domain 
whose disposition lies in God’s hand. It is a virtue whose positive quality is 
created by the avoidance of something negative. In man, chastity is at once 
a presupposition and a result of purity, but it covers a more restricted ground. 
It is concerned exclusively with sex, and consists in a right attitude towards 
sex, whereas purity consists in a more general response to values. So the 
symbol of purity is not the protective girdle nor the fortress which secludes 
and guards, but unsullied whiteness, the lily, unclouded light. 

The question of the pure in art, though brief, is well expressed, and the 
reader is warned to avoid the two extremes of laxity and prudery. The final 
section in the book treats of virginity dedicated to Almighty God. Here espe- 
cially the author penetrates step by step to Christian mysticism in a manner 
which not only implies a deep grasp of the fundamentals of the spiritual life, 
but is a wonderful compliment to the mentality of the audience which was 
able to follow and appreciate it. Though the book bears the earmarks of a 
translation, it is highly recommended to priests, physicians, and parents. 


F. J. Dore, S.J., MD. 
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Soviets CoNQUER WHEAT. By Anna Louise Strong. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 1931. Pp. 288. 

Soviet Poxticy In Pustiic Finance. By Gregory Sokolnikov, and others. 
Edited by Lincoln Hutchinson and Carl Plehn. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. 470. 









In pre-revolutionary Russia, the well-to-do peasants formed the back-bone 
of the community, not in numbers, but in influence. Usually, this class had 
enough land. Members of the family invariably received extra-agricultural 
incomes. They were king posts among the peasantry. They attended church 
regularly, and could be relied upon by the Zemsky Nachalnik to sustain him 
in the volost. In household vernacular, they were the kulaks. The middle 
peasant, not as well-off economically, had little land and cultivated, for the 
most part, land for which he paid rent in labor services upon the estate of the 
landlord. The income from land plus extra-agricultural earnings afforded 
this class a fair living. The middle peasant felt the need of land. 

Beneath these two, there was the village proletariat, landless or almost so, 
destitute of agricultural capital of any kind, feeling at once the need of land 
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and the impossibility of purchasing or renting it. To this class schemes of 
purchase through the Peasants Bank had practically no interest, and any 
scheme, revolutionary or otherwise, which would give them land without 
burdensome redemption payments (reduced by one-half as from January 1, 
1906, and finally canceled, January 1, 1907) offered invincible attractions. 
Their agricultural skill was negative. As a class, it was in chronic need. 
They comprised a large fraction of the peasant fopulation and their diff- 
culties constituted the crux of the agrarian problem. The author’s purpose 
is to prove that this class lived worse in pre-revolutionary Russia than under 
the Soviets (p. 10): 


Often I have asked peasants in new collective field-gangs to compare their present 
food with the old days. Always the poorer ones answered: now we have fat or 
meat in our soup even in spring; formerly only the rich had fat to eat all year; the 


rest of us got it, if we were lucky, at harvest. 


The lot of this class was far from ideal and this is admitted in almost 
every pre-war treatise on agricultural economics. It is invoked here for 
propagandistic motives. The poor peasant is today “privileged”; the middle 
and - well-to-do peasant is admittedly worse off. Naturally enough, Miss 
Sirong does not put her query to these two classes. 

“Pre-War Russia exported wheat but the peasant did not eat it. The large 
estates and a small group of well-to-do peasants produced a surplus; the 
great mass labored and hungered” (p. 10). In pre-War European Russia, 
in 23 provinces, per-capita agricultural production was below the average 
annual demand for cereals (25 poods;' in Belgium and Germany, 29 and 28 
poods respectively) ; in 31 provinces it was above the average. The regions 
of deficient production were the large industrial centers and those where the 
soil was unsuited for production: St. Petersburg, Poland, Vilna, Moscow, etc. 
These regions, however, were always supplied with foodstuffs. The average 
annual production of cereals from 1908-1912 inclusive was approximately 
4 to 5 billion poods and the average annual export of grain to foreign countries 
for the same period was 513 million poods, or slightly more than 11% of 
total production. Where did the difference go? To say that the kulaks and 
the nobility consumed the difference, as Miss Strong does, is simply twaddle. 
Ration cards were unheard of in pre-revolutionary Russia even in years of 
crop failure. 


We read (p. 11): 


Revolting against misery in 1905, the peasants burned the landlord’s estates and 
slaughtered his cattle to make themselves a meal. They were put down with blood 
and iron and the Stolypin Reform was introduced, improving conditions for a hand- 
ful of peasants at the expense of all the rest. Peasants were allowed to sell or mort- 


1A pood=36 pounds. 
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gage their tiny land strips; at each crop failure those peasants who had means 
bought up lands of their neighbors. The intention was to sacrifice the mass of the 
peasants to the “tight-fisted” men [kulaks], who might bit by bit acquire workable 
holdings of fifty to hundred acres, on which the former owners would toil as farm- 
hands. This process increased the misery of the majority but gave the tsarist state 
some allies in the village; it lies behind the bitterness of class war in the recent col- 
lectivization movement. 

Nothing is more fallacious than this un-historical and biased Bolshevist 


interpretation of Stolypin’s reform. Pares wrote: 


Curiously enough it was the peasants who led the agrarian riots of 1905 that now 
took the lead in persuading their fellow villagers to make use of his [Stolypin’s] 
reform. ... In village after village this majority (two-thirds of the membership who 
could then demand a redistribution of the land and could now demand it all in one 
piece and in full ownership) was obtained, and the whole of the land was divided 


up into personal property. 


The purpose of Stolypin’s land law, November 22, 1906, was to abolish 
the old, uneconomic communal-ownership system of the Mir and to amend 
the provisions of the Emancipation of 1861. It encouraged as many peasants 
as possible to own their land individually. Peasants were given permission to 
demand possession of their share of the common lands in full ownership. 
Every peasant would, such was the hope, take advantage of the opportunity. 
By a law of November 3, 1905, the State Peasant Bank was authorized, when 
acting as an intermediary for landless or indigent peasants, to advance the full 
value of the land to be purchased; while the law of November 15, 1906, en- 
abled it to grant loans to clients upon mortgage of their original allotments. 
Finally, in 1906, the rates of interest charged by the Bank on its advances 
were so far reduced that, the repayment of the loan being spread over fifty- 
five and a half years, the whole annual charge was only 4.5%, less than the 
Bank itself paid on its bonds. (It operated at a loss between 1906 and 1916 
and received nearly 140 million rubles in subsidies from the State to make 
good the deficit.) Even writers by no means biased in favor of the bank 
(A. A. Kaufman, Oganovsky, B. Brutzkin) “agree that it did exactly what 
circumstances required, by transforming poor peasant farms, with insufficient 
land, into self-sufficient and practical small holdings.” 

The Gordian Knot, e.g., defining what persons were entitled to purchase 
land through the bank, was cut by selling it only to such peasants as lived by 
working on their holdings. The farmers of the community had a first claim 
to any land offered in the market (land was sold to peasants from other 
localities only when there were no local buyers). Further, individual pur- 
chasers were everywhere limited to a fixed maximum area. The ukase of 
November 9, 1906, to safeguard peasants against the loss of their communal 
allotments, and to avoid excessive buying up and concentration of land, re- 
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stricted the sale of allotments to genuine peasants, and limited allotments pur- 
chasable by any one individual to six. 

The absence of any dangerous concentration of peasant lands in the hands 
of a few is recognized even by the severest critic of the reform (N. Oganovsky, 
“Land Settlement,” in New Russian Encyclopedia, Brockhaus and Efron, 
Vol. XVIII, p. 563) and is established by the fact that the number of pur- 
chasers of appropriated lands between 1907 and the end of 1912 reached 554.,- 
000 or 95.6% of the number of sellers. The mean size of the allotments dis- 
posed of by sale, (3.9 dessyatins?), was only half that of appropriated holdings 
“which bears out the view that land was sold mainly by those who were un- 
able to farm it properly.” (A. Bilimovich, “Land Settlement in Russia and 
the War,” in “Russian Agriculture During the War,” Yale University Press, 
1930, p. 336.) Vernadsky remarks :* 

As a result of the Stolypin reforms of 1906, the peasant communes began to dis- 
integrate, and in 1911 six million households had acquired personal possession of the 
land. Russia was moving with great strides towards small land ownership by citizens 
possessing equal rights with the rest of the population. 


This reform was an improvement, more land was titled, yields per dessyatin 
increased as more modern methods of cultivation were gradually applied, and 
had a good chance of raising the status of the peasantry, peacefully and natur- 
ally, but its existence was snuffed-out by the World War and the Soviet re- 


gime with its solution-by-slogan of a century-old problem. 

A second quo animo of the author is to demonstrate that collectivization 
af peasant-holdings solves the vexed and eternal agrarian problem. In a night- 
mare of words, Miss Strong sets the question at rest: 

In a single spring they were building the agricultural basis of socialism. 

The surplus harvest produced by collective farming which was building the agri- 


cultural basis of socialism. 
They even claim to have solved the agrarian problem which has vexed all history 


of the world. 
This was the final conflict, not merely for feeding a nation, but for creating the 


agricultural basis of socialism, without which the revolution must go backward. 


Thus Soviet Russia “became with the wheat harvest of 1930 a factor to 
be feared in world markets.” Jakovlev, People’s Commissariat of Agriculture 
(“Collective Farming and the Development of Agriculture,” Moscow, 1931, 
p. 46), at least allowed for remnants of the “old mentality,” and reading him 
one sees that Miss Strong’s mountains are reduced to mole hills. Once again 
her saddle is on the wrong horse. Incidentally, she forgets to emphasize the 
1930 weather conditions which were unusually favorable for crops. Condi- 


2A Russian land measure equal to 2.702 English acres. 
3“Russian Agriculture During the War,” p. 357. 
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tions in 1931 are slightly different and “preliminary reports indicate consid- 
erable losses of grain and a decreased out-turn on state grain farms compared 
with what was expected earlier.” 

Miss Strong’s economics of agricultural production are mere fumes of 
fancy. On the status of land she never emerges from the clouds. Miss 
Strong has never been an accurate or impartial observer of Soviet conditions 
or pre-revolutionary Russian history, and in “The Soviets Conquer Wheat,” 
she still gives no promise of ever becoming such. 

The Soviet story is continued in the second book. It is true that much 
water has passed under the bridge since these pages translated from the 
Russian were written, and of the old foundations of Soviet taxation, only 
“class policy,” the cornerstone, is important today. The kinds, forms, and 
burden of taxation are dictated by the purpose for which a State exists. 
Theoretically, in Soviet Russia the only rights which exist are those of the 
proletariat; there is no class except the working class; others simply do not 
count. The mass is everything; the individual is nothing. Private property, 
in theory, cannot exist. To allow accumulation of property by the individual 
would be tantamount to a negation of the proletariat. Class consciousness in 
Soviet Russia is expressed vicariously by a minority which believes itself to 
be the missing link between the latent interest of the proletariat and the en- 
forcement of these interests by means of political action characterized by a 
dictatorship of the Communist Party—a power greater than ordinary legal 
power, and, therefore, privileged to take extraordinary measures beyond limit. 
Upon such political premises rest the postulates of Soviet taxation. 

The first chapter, “The Financial System of Pre-War Russia,” is of the 
pattern from which the typical Soviet treatise is cut. No Soviet treatise 
would be true to type without a Tsarist “straw man.” The sentence (p. 7), 
“expenses for defense in the period 1903-1913 during which resources of the 
budget increased 60%,” is an excellent case in point. Responsible sources on 
pre-war expenditures also show that in 1903 outlays for the defense of the 
Empire constituted 24.6% of total expenditures while in 1913, they amounted 
to 26.7%; further, expenditures for educational and productive purposes in 
the same period formed 11.8% and 17% respectively of total budgetary out- 
lays. But for a Soviet writer to reckon in this way would be to “show op- 
portunist lack of faith in the mystic power of the proletariat.” To cite an- 
other instance (p. 13), the author condemns extraordinary expenditures (886 
million rubles, shown as a total) in blanket terms. Actually, however, the 
Tsarist government spent this sum thus: (1) 763 million rubles for railway 
construction; (2) 18 million for betterments; (3) 32 million for purchase of 
the Warsaw-Vienna railways; (4) 73 million rubles as advances to railways; 


all capital expenditures. 
K. Shmelev, in Chapter II, reviews “Public Finances During the Civil 
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War, 1917-1921.” One searches in vain for the “why” of Soviet policy in 
this period. Such statements as (p. 94), “the peasantry gained something 
through being supplied with manufactured goods at low prices,” simply 
whitewashes the more important fact that, for practical purposes, the ex- 
change permitted by the Decree on Goods Exchange Organization for In- 
creasing Grain Receipts, April 2, 1918, was not so much an exchange between 
industry and agriculture as an exchange of industrial goods for services of 
the poor peasant in extracting produce from the kulaks. Why was the decree 
of March 21, 1921, substituting a tax in kind for the compulsory requisition, 
enunciated? Here the author completely ignores the rubrics ready-made for 
him by Lenin, X Congress, March 15, 1921. “It is impossible,” said Lenin, 
“to deceive classes . . . we must either satisfy the middle peasant economically, 
or we will be unable to maintain the power of the proletariat.” Any explana- 
tion of the tax-in-kind introduced by decree of March 21, 1921, would expose 
too much that is ludicrous in Soviet taxation, and subject the author to the 
accusation of “pouring water on the mill of the class enemy.” ‘The egg tax, 
for example, was assessed at two to eight eggs per hectare of land, according 
to the zone in which the land was situated. Thus, a Soviet farm of 100 
hectares of land and 11 hens paid a tax of 500 eggs while one of 10 hectares 
and 100 hens paid 50 eggs in taxes. 

In Chapter III, ‘“New Economic Policy, 1921-28,” I. Reingold leaves a 
bare skeleton of taxation in this period. Eight separate agricultural tax laws, 
for instance, are covered in seven pages. La Salle characterized indirect tax- 
ation as a “financial device by means of which the privileged bourgeoisie ex- 
empts capitalistic classes and throws the burden of supporting the government 
upon the poor classes of population.” Socialist doctrine holds direct taxation 
to be orthodox. Theoretically, indirect taxation in a Socialist State is a con- 
tradiction since such taxation is regressive in character. A reconciliation of 
this contradiction presents no difficulty at all to Soviet writers. Thus, indirect 
taxation in a capitalistic country is exploitation; under Soviet conditions it is 
morally, economically and politically justifiable, theory to the contrary. After 
much circumlocutory reasoning about the differences in the role of indirect 
taxation in the Soviet and capitalistic States, the author infers that, after all, 
excises are a most convenient means of “plucking the goose with as little 
squeal as possible.” That the burden of indirect taxes per capita (5 rubles, 
50 kopecks) is higher than before the war, is, of course, ignored. In 1928-29, 
77% of tax revenue came from indirect taxation, and this is not mentioned. 
The peasants and workers are still the “taxable order,” just as they were 
under Tsarist conditions. 

Solovei, in Chapter IV, ‘Pre-War and Present Financial System,”’ sees only 
one side of the shield with a halo about the periphery of the Soviet side and 
a black crepe on the Tsarist side. Comparisons of growth in the Soviet budget 
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invariably begin with 1922 when the state of the budget approached zero. 
Any growth at all measured from this point looms large by comparison. An 
overstatement of national income (p. 312) by two billion rubles, is of course, 
a trifling peccadillo to Soviet writers. (Vide, Litoshenko, “National Income, 
1924-1925,” the most systematic and careful study on this subject.) 

In Chapter V, “Budget Expenditures During the Years 1922-23 to 1927- 
28,” A. Gordin, adds little red snow to the Soviet snowball as it is forced 
uphill. In Chapter VI, “The Budget in the System of Planned Economy,” 
G. Sokolnikov, is especially informative concerning the significance of control 
figures in planning. The editors bespeak a careful perusal of Chapter VII, 
A. Gordon, “Budget Financing of Popular Economy.” The assistance one 
can expect in this regard is epitomized by the author on p. 371: ‘We must 
bear in mind that the financial position of the State’s industrial undertakings 
in the U.S.S.R. has peculiarities which are unknown and perhaps would not 
be understandable under capitalistic conditions.” This is no chapter for those 
susceptible to vertigo. 

Chapters VIII and IX, inquire into the “Budgets of Allied Republics,” 
and “The Development of Local Budgets in the U.S.S.R.” The latter is 
especially informative. Chapter X outlines “The Financial Administration 
in the U.S.S.R.,” and Chapter XI, the “Prospects of Development of the 
Financial System of the U.S.S.R.” 

The translation as a whole is excellent. The footnotes of the editors are 
helpful although they may have achieved clarity in the explanation of several 
concepts by direct translation from a standard Soviet Political Dictionary. 


There is no bibliography. 
PETER THEODORE SWANISH, PH.D. 


PHILOSOPHY 


REASON AND Nature. By Morris R. Cohen. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. 470. $5.00. 


This book of Professor Cohen is almost a complete philosophy or at least 
it covers a very wide field. Chemistry, meteorology, mathematics, history, 
literature, philosophy, Scripture, Catholic dogma, pagan worship, law, poli- 
tics, government—all in turn are delved into and scrutinized to furnish the 
writer with material for his inquiries, or to afford a background of illustra- 
tion in which to set his philosophy. His erudition is nearly prodigious, and 
though law is his own specialty his penetration into such varied subjects as 
history and mathematics is by no means superficial. And yet his language is 
clear and even pleasant as a rule, for his clearness of thought has enabled him 
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to extricate simple and profound thoughts from that accretion of pompous 
terminology which so often mars current works on philosophy and is an in- 
strument of obfuscation rather than of exposition. 

The thesis of the book is well suggested by the title, “Reason and Nature,” 
for it is a defense of the sane use of reason in solving the problems presented 
by nature. Between the extreme vagaries of Psychologism, Empiricism, Intui- 
tionism, Romanticism, etc., on the one hand, and Absolute Rationalism and 
Idealism on the other, the writer steers a middle course which is satisfying 
because it is alert and searching. With a certain unescapable sanity nearly 
all men know that scientific knowledge is not acquired without reasoning, 
and even the hard-boiled experimentalists engage in much reasoning that is 
decidedly metaphysical. But it is refreshing to accompany a penetrating 
thinker like Professor Cohen as he views their experiments, allows them to 
present their case against reason, and then shows that reason plays a very im- 
portant role in their search for truth. The catch phrases of our magazine 
brand of science are examined and discarded: “Don’t think; find out”; “The 
Greeks failed to lay the permanent foundations of science precisely because 
they were too much addicted to reasoning and did not observe with sufficient 
care and fullness’; “Begin by banishing all preconceptions or anticipations of 
nature”—these and others of their kind are shown to be false and misleading. 

One is tempted to ask whether the writer is a scholastic philosopher, and 
much of the book would indicate an affirmative answer. Probably a better 
answer would be based on the realization that it is rash to affix conventional 
labels to anyone’s system of thought. Quoi capita, tot sententiae is still true, 
and with our increasing fluidity in the significance of terms it is becoming 
more and more impossible to classify philosophers. Keeping this in mind, we 
may say that many of the approaches to problems and many of their solutions 
might well find place in a scholastic work. I would venture to say that as the 
writer withdraws himself more and more from his favorites Kant and Hegel, 
and adheres more closely to his other favorite Aristotle, he is becoming more 
correct, and his philosophy is coming more into line with actuality. It is to 
be regretted, however, that the absence of great scholastic writers is con- 
spicuous: they had much to say that has great value in the interpretation of 
Aristotle, and the modern scholastics have quite thoroughly analyzed the rela- 
tion of reason to scientific procedure. 

A large part of “Reason and Nature” is an application of the principle of 


polarity (p. 165): 


By this I mean that opposites such as immediacy and mediation, unity and plurality, 
the fixed and the flux, substance and function, ideal and real, actual and possible, 
etc., like the north (positive) and south (negative) poles of a magnet, all involve 
each other when applied to any significant entity. 


The writer lays no claim to originality in enunciating this principle, refer- 
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ring back to Anaximander, Heraclitus, Plato, and Aristotle as his prede- 
cessors. Rather he considers his own contribution to be the application of 
this principle to present-day science, and the insistence on its importance and 
truth. This application is an excellent apologia for Dualism as opposed to 
the deliberately blind Monism that characterizes so much of what claims to 
be science. And although the importance of the principle can be somewhat 
overemphasized, its very frequent applicability and the futile attacks made 
against it leave one with the conviction that Monism needs strong reinforce- 
ments if it is to survive as a philosophy. 

In explaining polarities Professor Cohen allows himself to wander into 
some of the cumbersomeness of modernistic language. He considers, for ex- 
ample, the two contrary propositions (which he calls contradictory), “this 
house is thirty years old,” and “this house is thirty-one years old.”” A process 
of profound philosophizing leads us to the point where we realize that both 
propositions may be true if in each we give a different meaning to the word 
“old.” In other words, this term has different meanings; in fact, a glance at 
the dictionary will show that most words have several. Now, scholastic 
philosophers realized that centuries ago, and met the challenge by the use of 
distinctions and subdistinctions which evolved an accuracy of thought that has 
not been surpassed. It may have gone to seed and become mere formalism 
in some cases, but there was generally a good foundation ot thought beneath 
it and the method is always valid. A scholastic would have distinguished 
briefly and crisply: thirty years from the beginning of building, I deny; thirty 
years from the completion, I concede. Modern philosophers do not take 
very kindly to this method, and many even ridicule it. For example William 
James in solving his famous problem whether the man who goes around a tree 
goes around the squirrel also who in turn goes around the tree, makes a pass- 
ing slur on the scholastic method and then uses that very method though he 
clothes it in high-sounding disguise. 

The author is not so happy in some of his allusions to the Church, not 
through any ill-will, it is true, but through lack of understanding the 
Church’s position. He fails to understand that a Catholic can be just as 
“rationalistic” as he pleases, though not all Catholics demand all the scientific 
apologetic proofs to establish the preambles of their faith. For that matter, 
neither do all men demand the ultimate reasons in their choice of politics, 
friends, fashions, occupation, etc. Many, indeed, would not have the ability 
even if they had the wish. But the authoritarianism of the Church is not 
“non-rational,”’ nor is it based on expert opinion. In fact, it meets the de- 
mands implied by the author when he says: “Rational science treats its 
credit notes as always redeemable on demand, while non-rational authoritar- 
ianism regards the demand for the redemption of its paper as a disloyal lack 
of faith.” Catholic faith has a rational foundation and is not an emotion; 
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hence it does not belong in Chapter Two, which is entitled ““The Rivals and 
Substitutes for Reason.” 

Again Professor Cohen strays from fact when he deals with the freedom 
of the will which he dismisses rather briefly. Freedom of the will is not dis- 
posed of as easily as he seems to think, though his weak presentation of its 
sustaining arguments, and their facile rejection, might lead the uninitiated to 
conclude the case was closed. 

The author appears to find a certain fascination in showing the reader that 
most of the generally accepted facts are not facts at all. This, at any rate, 
was the impression made on me in reading the following sentence: ‘So evi- 
dent is all this that even as stout a believer in the soul as William James ad- 
mits that ‘it does not strictly explain anything,’ and that what we know 
directly are states of consciousness with which some corresponding brain 
states must be assumed.” I had always thought that James was a stout 
opponent of the soul, unless the word soul be pared down to mean practically 
nothing; and many high-school students will even tell you that James has 
shown that the soul is superfluous. But Professor Cohen may know that 
James was in fact a defender. If he does know that, he should also know 
that there were many arguments in defense of the soul which James (despite 
his reputation as a thinker) did not know or did not understand. If we are 
to apply “reason” to “nature,” surely it is irrelevant to quote James as an 


authority. 
STEPHEN J. RueEveE, S.J., M.A., M.Sc. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Rexicious Liperty IN TRANSITION. By Joseph Francis Thorning, S.J., 
Ph.D. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1931. Pp. vi, 252. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN MASSACHUSETTS FROM 1740 to 1833. By Jacob 
C. Meyer, Ph.D. Cleveland: Western Reserve University Press, 1930. 
Pp. vii, 276. 


Here we have two doctoral dissertations on the perennial question of Church 
and State. Both are scholarly, abundantly documented, reliable. Father 
Thorning’s book is quite frankly the work of a Catholic; Doctor Meyer writes 
as if there were no such institution as the Church of Rome. And yet each is 
as nearly objective as the historian need ever be; there is no detectable dis- 
tortion of fact; there is no false coloring; there is no suppression of truth. 
Each may claim the full confidence of the reader. The value of the books 
will not depend on the newness of their conclusions. At least the historian 
will find little that is new. But in the generous use, in the text as well as in 
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footnotes, of extracts culled from primary and secondary sources both present 
the reader with a mine of reliable, well-ordered information. It is to be hoped 
that writers of school texts, above all others, will make use of the easily avail- 
able information. Father Thorning’s book is especially timely. Probably it 
will be just as timely a generation from now. For the problem of Church 
and State will persist in one form or another. 

It may be unkind and it may be unwise to expose the sins of a dead, or 
rapidly dying, Puritanism. But so long as learned volumes are being written 
on the debt of the modern world to the Reformation, so long as Luther and 
religious liberty are too closely associated, so long as toleration is made a 
product of Protestantism it will be necessary in the interests of elementary 
historical truth to insist that the great “American Protestant doctrine of Re- 
ligious Liberty is neither Protestant nor American.” ‘The Fathers of New 
England had their virtues, but toleration was not one of them. This is clear 
enough in Doctor Meyer’s study; Father Thorning may be said to set it down 
as a thesis and to prove the thesis conclusively. 

The more remote origins of toleration and brotherly love are found in a 
pure and unalloyed Christianity. But the narrow, often cruel and hypocrit- 
ical, religion of the Lord’s Elect had little of the spirit of Christ. Inspired 
by the Old Testament and bent on the possession of the earth, their self- 
righteous Calvanism made a virtue of persecution. The same convictions 
which made them strong in their fight against oppression, made them fanatics 
in dealing with those who presumed to differ from them. For them, religion 
was a reality. And if it were not for their responsibility for the irreligion 
and indifference, which was the natural reaction from the strained atmosphere 
they created, we should consider them far superior to their “broad-minded”’ 
progeny. But they deserve little credit for modern ideas, which were foreign 
to their thoughts as well as to their practice. Tolerance, religious liberty, 
separation of Church and State claim a different, and, be it said, a less noble 
origin. 

Before the sixteenth-century revolt and independent of it there were forces 
at work which led almost inevitably to modern free thought, free speech,. 
free living. These forces played havoc with primitive Protestantism. When 
Luther abandoned the Rock to build on a Book, when he set up private judg- 
ment in place of Divine guarantees, he exposed his followers to the disintegrat- 
ing and destructive influence of the pagan Renaissance. His contribution was 
negative and, for good or for evil, neither foreseen nor intended. The positive 
tendency of the Reformers was towards political absolutism, economic callous- 
ness, and tyranny in religion. And in these New England was a child of 
Protestantism. Had it not been for causes over which the Puritan Church 
had no control, the legendary lovers of liberty would never have founded a 
legend. Perhaps we should thank them for holding an impossible position; 
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for maintaining in principle and practice what must yield to the logic of events. 

In America, as in Europe, the main lines leading to modern toleration are 
clear enough. The absurd doctrine that one Church is as good as another 
could arise only when other human interests had crowded religion into the 
distant background. The Natural-Right philosophers rationalized the super- 
natural elements out of religion. It became a mere human creation, a private 
caprice, a matter of indifference. Political expediency outweighed all higher 
claims. Concentration, or rather total immersicn, in business stifled the soul. 
With conscience thus ruled out, and the Church a mere department of State, 
the earthly-minded modern attached little importance to his own religious 
opinions and had less reason to worry about the opinions of his neighbor. 
An anemic condition precludes excitement about non-essentials. It is para- 
doxical and it is humiliating to reflect that our precious boon of religious 
liberty has no title to noble ancestry. But a kind Providence can draw good 
out of evil, though narrow-minded prejudices quickened by material motives 
could stand in the way two long centuries. And even after three centuries, 
liberty waits an outcast at the frontier of New Hampshire. We are grateful 
to the authors, especially to Father Thorning, for a very readable account of 


an interesting struggle. 
RAYMOND CorRriGAN, S.J. 


GERMANY 


THE BirtH OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC, 1871-1918. By Dr. Arthur Rosen- 
berg, Ausserordentlicher Professor at the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the German by Ian F. D. Morrow. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. Pp. 286, Index. $4.75. 


HINDENBURG: THE MAN WitH Turee Lives. By T. R. Ybarra. New 
York: Duffield and Green, 1932. Pp. xiii, 317. $3.00. 


HINDENBURG AT HomME: AN INTIMATE BioGRAPHY. By Helene Nostitz 
von Hindenburg. New York: Duffield and Green, 1931. Pp. xi, 84. 


$2.00. 


HiTLerisM: THE [Ron Fist In GERMANY. By “Nordicus.” New York: 
The Mohawk Press, 1932. Pp. 243. $3.00. 


Of these four works dealing with modern Germany, her personalities and 
problems, Dr. Rosenberg’s presents more nearly the scholarly approach, well- 
buttressed with notes and authority. We could, however, wish he had brought 
his scholarship and industry to bear also upon the actual fashioning of the 
Republic, even though stopping short at November 10, 1918, might be taken 
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as showing the acuteness of his historical conscience, on the plea voiced in his 
preface that the evidence for subsequent events is not available. 

Dr. Rosenberg holds that Bismarck’s system, in which the army was the 
dominant partner, achieved peace, but demanded both a Bismarck as chan- 
cellor and a William I as king, a requirement neither William II nor his 
chancellors measured up to, and so he tells us (p. 59): 


If Germany had had a middle-class government like England or America, then the 
middle class would have organized and regulated its policy of expansion in accord- 
ance with a definite plan. Being itself responsible for guarding its own political 
interests, it would have reflected carefully over what was and was not attainable... . 
[Instead] individual firms having overseas interests competed with each other for 
the protection of the Emperor. 


He indicates the Daily-Telegraph Affair (1908) and the Zabern Incident 
(1912), where even the cautious Center leaders, who under William II had 
sometimes seemed to lose that democratic independence of the old Kultur- 
kampf days, were forced to go with the crowd in condemning the govern- 
ment, as typical of a pre-revolutionary period (p. 58): 


If the war had not broken out in 1914, the conflict between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the majority of the German nation would have continued to intensify to a 
point at which a revolutionary situation would have been created. The immediate 
consequence of the war was to bridge over, though not to close, the breach between 
them. 


Already back there in August, 1914, argues Rosenberg, when the younger 
Moltke had botched the original Schlieffen plan (which called for the destruc- 
tion of the French before the Russians could fully mobolize), all moral justi- 
fication had passed for the old German governmental system based on the idea 
that the King of Prussia, his army, and the efficient army-leaders he was to 
appoint were necessary to enable the German nation to establish its authority 
in the world (p. 84). 

And here the reader should also turn to the excellent living story of von 
Hindenburg, by Ybarra, a very capable foreign correspondent. Faster Rus- 
sian mobilization than had been expected brought an emergency for Germany 
in that first month of the war, and meant the second of what Ybarra calls 
the “three lives” of Hindenburg, who at the age of 67 is called out of his 
strict retirement in Hanover, to execute with Ludendorff the coup of Tan- 
nenberg, utterly destroying forces twice their own by audacious enveloping 
tactics. Meanwhile by the Burgfrieden, Rosenberg tells us, the Reichstag had 
in fact abdicated its functions. All parties had agreed not to hamper or 
criticize the government, and Rosenberg would contrast this with the publicity 
and freedom of criticism he would see among the Entente powers! Anyway, 
he makes clear that the government in war-time Germany was completely 
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under the thumb of the General Staff. In 1916, Hindenburg succeeded 
Falkenhayn as Chief of Staff, with Ludendorff as Grand Quartermaster- 
General. Rosenberg speaks of the period of Ludendorff’s dictatorship thence- 
forward till September, 1918, with the Emperor no longer counting at all; 
Ybarra emphasizes the Tannenberger’s experience of civilian interference 
rather than the dictatorship. Ybarra praises the Tannenberger’s conduct of 
the war uncritically (pp. 156, 169), whereas Rosenberg properly points out 
the mistake the idols made in keeping a million men immobilized on the 
Eastern front, pursuing their will o’ the wisp of getting the Russian provinces, 
so that the German blows of 1918 that would have had to succeed before the 
American numbers became available, just fell short (p. 218). To Rosen- 
berg alone we must turn for the curious story of how Ludendorff made the 
so-called “Socialist” revolution of 1918, and that against a “Socialist” gov- 
ernment (p. 242). He had been dictator simply for his military object, and 
now that the military game was recognized as up, he also gave up the political. 
There was no “stab in the back,” military or naval, from a republican move- 
ment (pp. 246, 264-5). The Reichstag and the political leaders had lost all 
prestige with the people. But even so, the masses simply could not “see” the 
September and October “revolution from above”; hence the additional No- 
vember spontaneous uprising against the military rulers still left in the land, 
but even with the Workers-and-Soldiers’ Councils soon set up everywhere 
acquiescing in the middle-class Republic. 

The question next arose whether the new Constitution hastily framed at 
Weimar in 1919, and the policy of “fulfilment” of the terms of Versailles, 
truly represented the views of most Germans. And, by a strange trick of fate, 
that doughty, old warrior of German militarism, Hindenburg, emerged from 
his second retirement to become, so far to all appearances, the best bulwark 
of the Republic against the challenge of Hitler, in this third of Hindenburg’s 
lives, as Ybarra calls it. The monarchists, in 1925, put him up to gain their 
ends, of course only whispering “duty” in his ear, says Ybarra, but he com- 
pletely crossed the expectations of Tirpitz and his friends. Yet Ybarra is 
under no illusions as to Hindenburg’s basic feelings (pp. 285-6) : 


Hindenburg, the monarchist, has not become Hindenburg the republican. Instead, 

Hindenburg, the patriot has decided—since he puts Germany even above loyalty to 
an emperor—that the patriotic way to serve Germany, now that she has become trans- 
formed into a republic, is by placing himself unreservedly at the disposal of that 
republic. 
One has but to read the little 12,000-word society brochure by his niece, 
Helene Nostitz von Hindenburg, with its fond anecdotes, to appreciate the 
essentially aristocratic caste-spirit of the Hindenburgs. And so, in the light 
of the new Von Papen ministry, the rumors of resignation, etc., we can only 
wonder—and hope. 
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The anonymous “Nordicus” (probably a woman), besides sketching the 
man Hitler and his life story, presents the first complete analysis of the or- 
ganization and meaning of the Hitler movement, including pictures of the 
other Nazi leaders (with whom Hitler is not on the best or securest footing), 
and the party’s program, press and political methods, with all the welter of 
compromises designed to catch votes wherever they can be caught, trying to 
be all things to all men. Curiously enough, the issue between the inimitable 
Adolph (born a Catholic, indeed) and the Catholic bishops is not treated 
with the earnestness it deserves. Particularly is the statement intimating the 
Catholics as won over by promise of Jewish persecution most unfair to the 
Church (p. 112). Instead, as “Nordicus” elsewhere practically admits 
(p. 111), there is an irresolvable cleft between the Catholic and Hitlerite 
philosophy. In fact, when it comes to the oft-heard argument of Hitlerism 
as the last effective rampart against Communism in Germany, we may well re- 
flect that, while it is possible at least to think of a religious, ideal communism 
(such as that of the Jesuit reductions in Old Paraguay, a most ideal form) 
the Hitlerite and Fascist Statist philosophy insists ever more strenuously 
that there is nothing superior to the State. A Catholic jingoism—the glorious 
eternal world Church divided into mutually hate-reflecting nationalism, and 
that as an ideal condition,— no, that is too grotesque, especially when in- 
creasing evidences of world solidarity may actually be seen on the march. 

Just as the Bismarckian Kulturkampf came to grief on the rock of the 
Catholic Center, so it appears National Socialism made its most serious mis- 
take in introducing ethical, religious and cultural errors into a political pro- 
gram. In any contemplated persecution of the Jews the Church is only in- 
terested in prohibiting it to its members; just as in medieval times many a 
monk gave shelter to the Jews, and just as in the 90’s a Drumont and his ilk 
were not the truest sons of the Church. Nor can the Church ever permit the 
State to be exalted above it, nor can it permit a rabid nationalism and racial- 
ism to rend its international and peace ideal, as, for example, so well set forth 
in Roemer’s recent “International Ethics,” or even better, for Hitler’s bene- 
fit, in the German Dominican Fr. Stratmann’s Weltkrieg und W eltkirche. 
(Really, there are no longer “pure races,” at least not among civilized nations. 
—Hitler should also read Hankins’ ““The Racial Basis of Civilization,” 1927.) 

In Italy, the Church has to make the best of a fait accompli (which has at 
least brought it some blessings, however mixed), but that does not say that 
the Church in Germany should help a Fascist movement overpower a re- 
public that has accorded the Church such notable increase of rights recog- 
nized. So not only as “Nordicus” indicates, have “Catholic political leaders 
... openly named Hitler and his movement as enemies of religion and church” 
(114), but true to their office as guides of the Faithful, the German bishops, 
faced by the challenge to natural and revealed truth, could not but point out 
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the danger in the narrow nationalism of the Nazi spokesmen. As a result, 
while the Protestant north and east gave Hitler his greatest gains in the re- 
cent elections, the Catholic Rhineland and Bavaria voted almost to a man for 
Hindenburg. 

If Hitler has neither great personal strength nor clearcut rational pro- 
gram, what has built up the movement from 6 men to over 13 million in 14 
years? In the first place, as ““Nordicus” puts it, the Germans have endured 
their misery so long and patiently that a rational appeal no longer stirs them; 
they feel; “One might as well give Hitler a chance!” It is a spirit that in 
the last election made it possible for the great numbers voting for him evi- 
dently totally to ignore the fact that without Kleig lights or loudspeaker the 
constitutional (Art. 48) Briining dictatorship had totally stolen his thunder 
on foreign policy by quietly dropping the Stresemann “fulfilment” dream and 
firmly telling France, “We cannot pay,” instead of rousing irresistible French 
reprisals by a blatantly defiant Hitlerite, ““We will not pay.” Here “Nordicus”’ 
does not sufficiently stress the fact that Revisionism (which most scholars 
accept today) should not mean anti-republicanism: the Republic rests on 
securer ground than the alleged “War Guilt” of the old government. 
But “Nordicus” finds the basic explanation of the vogue of Hitlerism in that 
it offers someone to blame for all the misfortunes of all the Germans—the 
Jews. After reading the chapter, “Smothering the Jew,” one is torn between 
the idea that every Jew must be viewing the future with dread, and a sus- 
picion that certain Hebrews endowed with a sense of humor must be enjoy- 
ing the whole show immensely, as when Lord Rothermere, visiting Hitler in 
1930, was lauded to the skies as the type of man necessary for English-Nazi 
friendship, and then out came Ludendorff’s damning discovery, and the crush- 
ing joke of the year, that Lord Rothermere was a Jew (p. 144)! While 
“Nordicus” does not attempt to relate Hitlerism to other contemporary in- 
tellectual movements, e.g., the Fascist and Bolshevist philosophy of State, In- 
tegral Nationalism, Pragmatism, etc., still the work remains the clearest 


exposition of Hitlerism so far issued. Mayon L. Younce, Ph.D 


HISTORY 
SEVENTY YEARS IN ARCHEOLOGY. By Flinders Petrie, Kt., D.C.L., Litt.D., 
LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.B.A. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1932. Pp. 307. $4.00. 
THE PaGcEANT oF CIVILIzATION. By Arthur C. Brodeur. Illustrated. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1931. Pp. xxvii-537. $6.00. 


These two books should be read together. The layman, as well as the 
specialist, will find them both enlightening and entertaining. Though one is 
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the story of seventy years and the other embraces nearly seven thousand years, 
they are mutually supplementary. Sir Flinders Petrie is the miner, digging 
out with a dogged determination the precious ore, which Mr. Brodeur moulds 
and fashions into the finished article. For self-devoting, tireless, persevering, 
toil against opposition and discouragement, often with inadequate means, the 
archeologist is an inspiration and a model. As a literary exploitation of the 
hard-won evidence “The Pageant of Civilization” leaves little to be desired. 
The vision of Petrie discovers the buried past; the vivid imagination of 
Brodeur assembles the scattered fragments and reveals the glories of succeed- 
ing empires. We admire the archeologist for his reckless sacrifice of time, 
talent and fortune, for his contempt of money, fame and personal power. We 
are grateful for the data, he has unearthed. He has not only enriched our 
museums and libraries; he has given us a fellow feeling for all humanity. 
But a literary presentation by another hand was needed to give us a lifelike 
picture. 

With a propitious background of family tradition and an array of personal 
qualities, that pointed to big achievements, Flinders Petrie began as a lad of 
eight to collect coins in 1861. At the age of twenty-two he was making long 
survey tramps of a month at a time in search of the secrets of stone and 
earthwork monuments in England. Two years later he began publication. 
1880 found him in the land of the Pyramids. From then on, disregarding 
comfort and fatigue, battling with material obstacles, with official bungling 
and with the incompetence of his aids, he piled up his conquests and forced 
the world to recognize his work. A shower of degrees from learned societies 
and universities rewarded his voluminous writings. He was largely respon- 
sible for a revolution in the science of archeology. 

Mr. Brodeur has written a kind of universal history. He has correctly 
called it a pageant, for it is a succession of pictures. Typical scenes are sketched 
with a masterly pen. A soul is breathed into dust and fragments and ruins. 
In ever-changing conditions the romance of a fundamentally unchanged 
humanity is unfolded. There is, of course, constant advance. Each civiliza- 
tion borrows from those that went before it. Sometimes it builds higher and 
better ; often it is hard to see any marked improvement. The myth of human 
progress in its exaggerated form fails to fit the facts. Within each cycle 
there is the ever-recurring rise through struggle and war, through trade and 
industry, to surplus wealth, followed by leisure and culture and ending in 
luxury, corruption and death or decay. The same old, inexorable laws seem 
to rule nations and families and often individuals. Egypt, the Land of the 
Double Crown; Babylonia, the Valley of Paradise; Crete, the Empire of the 
Sea; Semite Assyria and Chaldea; Greece, the Bearer of Light; India, Land 
of the undying Past; and Rome, Forge of the Modern World—all pass in 
review as civilization and humanity climb and fall and climb again. 
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The author has appended a select bibliography, which will prove useful to 
most readers after their appetites have been whetted by the delicious descrip- 
tions and stimulating narrative. Most of these books, we readily believe, the 
author has read or consulted honestly and with discrimination. But in one 
case at least his intelligence seems to have failed. For him Gibbon is “still 
unsurpassed,” and in one very objectionable passage he is altogether too 
Gibbonesque. He reminds us of a young prodigy of linguistic ability, who was 
one day modestly enumerating all the languages he could speak. His Amer- 
ican friends were quite willing to give him credit for French, German and 
several other European tongues; but when he laid claim to a mastery of Eng- 
lish, they said: “Oh, no. We know, you can’t talk English.” That is about 
the way one feels about Mr. Brodeur and his knowledge of Christianity. 
Where we could check his account of purely cultural phenomena, we found 
him in agreement with the best and most recent authorities; when he touched 
the biggest and most important question and the one nearest to us, he is 
helplessly antiquated. No amount of shallow-flowing literary beauty can ex- 
cuse or render acceptable a rationalistic interpretation of the beginnings of 
the Catholic Church. But the passage is brief, and a few paragraphs need not 


blind us to the merits of an otherwise excellent book. 
RAYMOND CorriGANn, S.J. 


LATIN AMERICA 


LIBERALISM IN Mexico. 1857-1929. By Wilfrid Hardy Callcott. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1931. $5.00. 


Mexico. A Stupy or Two Americas. By Stuart Chase. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1931. $3.00. 


Paracuay. Its cultural heritage, social conditions and educational problems. 
By Arthur Elwood Elliott. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1931. $2.50. 


The first volume is a typical example of certain popular ideals of United 
States research. The profound respect for books is evidenced by the bibli- 
ography filling 16 pages and the 2,079 footnotes (in a volume of 384 pages). 
In fact, it is a book from books, for though documents are not ignored, the 
authorities most quoted are Zayas Enriquez, Augustin Rivera, Bancroft, Corti, 
Riva Palacio, Sierra and Gruening, a sufficiently impressive array of Liberals 
for a work on Liberalism. Yet it is a curious thing and most typical of this 
type of research, that despite the roster of talent upon which Mr. Callcott 


relies, it is not a book on Liberalism at all. 
Mr. Callcott intends no doubt to complete his earlier work “Church and 
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State in Mexico, 1822-57’ which professed to deal with the orientation of 
Liberalism in Mexico. The principles of interpretation which he there pro- 
posed are utilized here. Liberalism is identified with self-government, the 
practice of which has been hampered because of the attempts of the Church 
to contend with the State for political power. Self-government was adopted 
in that Magna Charta of liberty, the Constitution of 1857,? and the struggle 
since then has been to put it into practice, finally accomplished in the Con- 
stitution of 1917 and its applications. 

It is odd that the Mexican Liberals themselves never thought of this in- 
terpretation of their campaign. In fact such Liberals as Gomez Farias, Mora, 
Galindo y Galindo, Bulnes, Riva Palacio, Juarez, to pick a few distinguished 
names at random, made it quite clear that to them Liberalism meant the 
secular State, secular society, secular institutions. From their own writings 
their position is never in doubt. They start with the thesis that privileges 
are inconsistent with justice. The Church in Mexico had certain privileges, 
derived from its omnipotence over the faith of Christian peoples. To remove 
these privileges becomes the duty of the State, but this can never be done 
without unhinging the faith or altering the public conscience. The most 
direct way to accomplish this is to reduce the social action of the Church to 
a minimum by relieving it of all property. This, in their own words, is the 
program of the Liberal party in Mexico and the events of the nineteenth 
century have been but the program in action. 

The significant words in all this are justice and privilege. Not to go into 
a philosophical explanation of the content of justice, we may only note here 
that students of Latin and medieval charters understand the word privilege 
in its proper sense of rights, rights derived from both the natural and the 
positive law embedded in custom. But Mr. Callcott’s scholarship does not 
rise to these heights. He shares with the Liberals the confused Cartesian and 
French-revolutionary ideas on rights, laws and justice, and in addition has 
the prejudice against the Catholic Church which comes from sheer ignorance. 
He would not, we warrant, make a study of Confucianism or Mohammedanism 
without reading the works which explain the tenets of these theories, but he 
feels perfectly free to express himself on a profound system like Catholicism 
without knowing a thing about it. 

For evidence of the author’s bias and animus against the Church, we may 
instance the use of the words ecclesiastical machinery for hierarchy (p. 143), 
the description of the program of the Catholic Congresses (pp. 178-83), and 


1Published in 1926 and reviewed in THouGHT, September, 1927, Vol. II, no. 2, pp. 


327-9. 
2Cf. “The Mexican Constitutions of 1924 and 1857,” in THoucut, Vol. I, no. 2, 


September, 1926. 
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the insinuation that the Church was careless in the work of conversion of the 
Indians (p. 183) and complacent in the face of idolatry until 1906. Again he 
calls the program of the Catholic Congresses socialistic (p. 235). He is in- 
consistent in his statements on p. 254 that during Carranza’s adminstra- 
tion the civil authorities were thoroughly afraid of the tremendous power of 
the ecclesiastical machine, with the statement that this tremendous machine 
was so neglectful of its opportunities that it permitted in Puebla 200 churches 
for 100,000 people, but in Mérida only 12 for 60,000 and in Vera Cruz only 
3 for 50,000. “On account of such wide variation,” says Mr. Callcott, “the 
government intrusted with the welfare of the people as a whole began to 
consider that it was more fitted to determine the religious needs of a given 
community than the Church itself.” The downright impudence of this state- 
ment in the face of facts is incredible. 

Quoting from the Manifestacion al clero of the Hierarchy in 1859, he 
selects (p. 16): 


In short this is the point in this prolonged struggle against the Church, the Mexican 
clergy has not done more or less . . . than its duty: opposing Catholic doctrine to 
error enthroned in the laws and evangelical patience to the furor of its enemies. . . 

Today a greater effort than ever has been made to discredit our cause before the 
world, and with a vicious dexterity there have been circulated even in the foreign 
press, the most absurd falsehoods for the purpose of making it appear that the Mexican 
clergy is sustaining and agitating the war for the purpose of placing in power a 
political organization in perfect accord with the pretensions, which, with equal false- 


hood, they attribute to it. 

And Mr. Callcott’s comment on this is Sierra’s comment: “But note the 
possessive ‘our’ in the first part of the second quotation. Such conditions of 
course only made the war more bitter.” 

In some mysterious way that word our is expected to take the blame for all 
the trouble and not the real clash in issues which the doctrines of Catholics 
and Liberals present. Masonry suffers from this same mental quirk in Mr. 
Callcott. Why should the exposition of Masonic principles (pp. 108-09) be 
taken from Un estudiante, Defensa de la encyclical Humanum genus (of 
Pius 1X) and not from original Masonic sources? Surely Masonry is im- 
portant enough to be explained by its own adherents. 

The discussion of the activities of the Catholic party during the Madero 
period (Chapter 1X), quoting Bulnes and Bell for the most part, is far less 
adequate than what is to be found in Bulnes, because unlike Sefior Bulnes, 
Mr. Callcott cannot discuss principles, and obsessed by his notion “that the 
national Catholic party was making an open bid for support on religious 
grounds,” he throws his story out of focus and is guilty of positive misstate- 
ments (pp. 216-17). On page 230, he states that it was repeatedly charged 
that many of the clergy assisted Huerta with both money and arms, giving 
as one of his sources Galarza, ““The Roman Catholic Church in Mexico,” 
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p. 144, but a search of this page produces only this statement: “That Huerta 
was openly supported by the Catholic party is a well-known fact.” The 
chapters dealing with the Constitution of 1917 and the administrations of 
Obregon and Calles leave out all the significant facts, but the masterpiece of 
the book is the last chapter, “The Church. The Future.” In all the recent 
books on Mexico, it has no equal for lack of sense in the sentences, order in 
the thought or organization in the paragraphs. 

Mr. Callcott concludes his book with two thoughts: In twenty-five years 
Mexico City has changed from white calico dress (the old native garb of the 
peon) to overalls, from peasantry to industrialism. ‘The change is more or 
less evident in all the cities (quoting Saenz in “The Mexican Problem”’). 
With a nation thus awakening though there may be and probably will be 
storms in the future, the ultimate prospect can hardly be said to be anything 
but promising. 

With this, Mr. Stuart Chase’s anthropological study of the village of 
Tepoztlan is in violent disagreement. Whatever time may have in store for 
Mexico, he is convinced it will not be for the the best if it involves the in- 
dustrialization of the country. Mr. Chase’s opinion on men and machines is 
well known and this book is not so much a survey of Mexico as a justification 
of his views. The thoughtful American is becoming disillusioned with the 
gifts of the machine, or its abuses if one prefers it this way. Everything has 
its price and the price of Prometheus is high. This the Greeks found out 
early. So Mr. Chase surveys his scene and is alarmed at the toll collected 
from his fellow citizens. He happens on Mexico. He finds a country where 
Nature shows what she can do with line and color and atmosphere when she 
really gets started, and the contrast with her indifferent efforts in eastern 
United States where Mr. Chase has spent some time, takes the breath out 
of him. He finds a people indifferent to all the things Americans are in 
mortal terror of being indifferent to, and Mr. Chase is enchanted to the point 
of forgetting what Aquinas could have told him, that there are distinctions 
in indifference. He finds a culture with its own pattern and its own original- 
ity and he is amazed. And so he proceeds to explain it all in a typical mud- 
dled-headed modern way by drawing conclusions from the obvious. The re- 
sult is a picture of Mexico which is not Mexico at all, but very much like the 
picture which the non-Christians and Liberals of today are standardizing for 
popular consumption. 

For instance, Mr. Chase describes the Amerindian culture as something 
more splendid than the Greek and at least as civilized as the thirteenth century 
in Europe, but is rather hazy as to whether the exciting Mayan ruins chro- 
nologically post-date or ante-date the coming of the Spaniards, a rather im- 
portant point to settle in finding an anthropological scale. From the facts as 
he relates them, the reader can have it both ways. Also he sees no significance 
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in the fact that practically all his data for the above can be found in the 
writings of the missionaries. All the old-fashioned versions of the history of 
Mexico are assembled. He is sure the Conquest was a gold rush with no 
more thought of settlement than the invasion of the Yukon in ’98, that the 
Europeans came to the United States to live, while the Spaniard came to 
Mexico to loot and left four centuries of cringing abjection behind them. 
The upturn towards manhood and freedom began, of course, in 1917 when 
Mexico turned to the Indian. A new religion came from the fusion of the 
idol and the cross. The missionaries ruthlessly destroyed all Aztec and Mayan 
learning. A few confused notes are added on the nature of the hacienda 
(pp. 51, 90), Aztec sacrifices as a substitute for science (p. 53), the Aztec 
civilization as an experiment in democracy, Mexican culture decapitated by 
the Conquest (p. 78), the silver mines of Mexico created the Industrial Revo- 
lution (p. 116), Mexico as a bottomless pit of mysteries, atavisms, sorceries 
and primitive profoundities (p. 123). 

Having displayed his anthropological, economic and historical knowledge 
in the above, Mr. Chase sets off on his main theme and in Tepoztlan shows 
us how a community of machineless men carries on, how a handicraft culture 
actually functions and how it compares with an .American community such as 
the Lynds uncovered in ““Middletown.” This is entertaining reading and all 
the description is pointed to illumine the contrast between Middletown, a 
single cell incorporated in an industrial unit, and Tepoztlan, an aloof, unin- 
corporated organic unity. From this there emerges for Mr. Chase the hope 
of a new culture, which in the words of Felipe Carillo Puerto, will embody 
communal lands, a social organization serving spiritual and social needs, 
diversified crops, cooperative and consumer organizations, handicrafts and 
every scientific improvement. This is the program for the new Mexico and 
in a fair way to be realized according to Mr. Chase. Alas! he begs his case 
and gives away his hope, for says he, “I like their [the Indian] magnificent 
inertia against which neither Spain nor Europe nor western civilization has 
prevailed.” What, indeed, prevails against inertia? The melancholy roll 
of the centuries and the trail of ruined cultures reveal only too well: decay 
and death. 

In contrast to the above two books, the study in missionary education is 
made in the light of the theory that missionary effort seeks to supplement 
public effort in a general framework of national education. It surveys 
Paraguay’s present conditions as to health, economic, social and educational 
accomplishments so as to outline accurately the objectives of a mission school 
and in particular of the Colegio Internacional founded in 1920 in Asuncion by 
the Disciples of Christ. All students of the social values of religion are in- 
terested in the fundamental premise set down by Dr. Elliott. He lays down 
as the objective for the mission schools the development of Christian char- 
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acter in accordance with the standards of evangelical Christianity and the 
objectives of United States education, which two the author considers to be 
practically identical. He considers that person to have a Christian character 
who makes his choices intelligently, who has formed proper social attitudes and 
who has built up adequate habits in the light of Christian ethics. The students 
of religion will find in this definition the new orientation which evangelical 
Christianity has taken of late towards a humanitarian, secular ideal which 
slowly but surely is tending to divest itself of all vestigés of religion in its 
proper sense. This has been clear to all observers of evangelical missionary 
activity in many parts of the world and particularly in Latin America,* but 
it is not often so concisely and so logically put as in the volume under dis- 
cussion. 

This is of interest to Catholics of the United States who are just awaken- 
ing to the support of mission work but who do not yet fully realize the nature 
of its necessity and the character of the opponent which non-Catholic mission- 
ary activity presents. Perhaps this little study of Paraguay may help to 
make more clear the issue and by so much help to awaken the Catholic social 
conscience and to enlighten Catholic understanding of the problems the 
Church has to face in Spanish America. 

Paraguay has been selected for the study partly because it is a small country 
—and, therefore, conditions are less complex than in other parts of South 
America—and partly because the needs in respect to humanitarianism and 
secularism seem so great. Dr. Elliott has surveyed, with plentiful statistics, 
the country on all these needs, but it is a melancholy fact that statistics more 
often obscure than clarify a situation. So in Chapters II and VI and in an 
odd paragraph here and there, Dr. Elliott proceeds to be interpretative. Cer- 
tain events have apparently made Paraguay what it is today, and among 
these he lists the Catholic Church, Spain and the Jesuits. He rather leaves 
it to be inferred that much that is dark in the picture of Paraguay is due to 
one or the other of these influences, though he is nowhere specific. Seven- 
teen lines is rather brief, even for the statistically minded, to encompass the 
activities of the Jesuits; the Church gets nearly five pages; Spain but four 
paragraphs. One of these is lifted out of Bourne, “Spain in America,” 
though all of the truly scholarly study in this book is ignored. Charlevoix 
is quoted fairly frequently, though, too, his constructive points are omitted. 
The missionary theory practised by the Jesuits in Paraguay has been a con- 
tinual source of study since 1767 and fascinates minds as diverse as those of 
Communists, educated Liberals and scientific anthropologists, all of whom 
have left intensive studies of their experiment. The Church has been a burn- 


3Cf. “Latin America and Propaganda” in Commonweal, Vol. XIV, n. 13, July 29, 
1931. 
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ing topic of conversation for nearly two thousand years, but Dr. Elliott can- 
not see this Church for the alleged immorality of the clergy, which is all he 
seems to have learned from Bourne. “Marriages of the clergy were not 
legal, but their children were so numerous that laws were enacted to give 
them a legal status.” ‘This quotation voices the common conclusion of all 
those who have picked up superficially from superficial historians like 
Martinez Marina, a confused idea of the barragania and the laws regarding 
this institution in Las Siete Partidas. Those, however, who intelligently and 
with reasonable attention to authentic sources study the barragania in Roman 
society and the influences of the Catholic principles in modifying it in Span- 
ish society, will come to quite other conclusions than those of Dr. Elliott and 
his group. It is a truism that a cosmopolitan culture and a more than pro- 
vincial acquaintance with human nature, rather induce one to admire the pro- 
found power of the elevated principles of the Catholic religion to hold so 
many to a noble standard of action, than to be dismayed at the relatively few 
who are less than their principles. Those who fail to see this had better not 
study Paraguay, to say nothing of Spanish America. 

In conclusion, we wonder why Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
so ready to sponsor this Contribution to Education, No. 473, unless it was to 
furnish grist for Dr. Flexner’s mill. 


Marie R. Mappen, Px.D. 
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